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DIVERSIFICATION... 
keynote of the future 


Hydrocarbons! The magic molecules that supply heat and energy to the nation...new raw materials for 
industry. Our main business is to haul them... by pipeline. But now, either directly or through subsidiaries, 


Tennessee Gas also: 


¢ Explores for and produces oil and natural gas * Refines petroleum and markets its products 
e Extracts, converts and markets gas hydrocarbons ©¢ Produces and markets basic petrochemicals 


This diversification makes us an integrated handler of hydrocarbons. Better equipped than ever to serve America. 


TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY () 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS / 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





IT ANSWERS THE TELEPHONE WHEN YOU’RE OUT. The Automatic Answering and Recording Set takes and gives messages. 
Especially valuable for professional people, retail stores, contractors, TV repair shops, offices in homes and when offices are closed. 


Another New Telephone Service 


for Business 


Growing use of telephone aided by new equipment introduced by Bel/ System 


The past few years have brought a great growth in 
the use of the telephone—especially in services for 
business and industry. 


In addition to speech, and teletypewriter messages, 
Bell System lines now carry electrical signals for re- 
mote control and managing of industrial equipment, 
and also for transmitting data of many kinds between 
business machines. 


Along with new services there have been interest- 
ing and exciting new things in equipment. One that 
is becoming increasingly popular is the Automatic 
Answering and Recording Set. 


This is a compact unit connected with your tele- 
phone. It answers your phone automatically even 
when you are out, gives callers a recorded message in 
your own voice, and lets them leave messages, orders 


or instructions for you to play back when you return. 


It is available at a moderate monthly rental and is 
a real bargain for many users. 


The Automatic Answering and Recording Set, and 
the many other new service items, have come out of 
an accelerated program to meet the needs of our cus- 
tomers and to make telephone service more useful and 
profitable for everyone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Once there was a pauper 


who wanted 


In days of yore there lived a Pauper who daily 
dreamed of princely wealth. 

A wise Genie, taking pity on the Penniless 
One, gave him an idea for a long-lasting 
household item. 

It was a practical product, and everybody 
who visited the bazaar bought one. So, it seemed 
our Pauper was destined to be the pride of 
all Baghdad. 

But, after blanketing the realm, he was depend- 
ent on population increases for new business. 
Sales were slow, and he almost lost his turban. 

He envied the prince who had an income from 
a basic product but who gained additional dinars 
from many different kinds of merchandise. 


to be prince 


So the Pauper-Turned-Merchant took the tip 
and diversified. And, in due course of time, he, 
too, was earning a princely income. 

gv ry 5 A 


In past decades the problems of the Pauper 
have been common to the American steel industry. 

Republic has protected itself against feast and 
famine by expanding its facilities for the pro- 
duction of growth-type metals and the fabrica- 
tion of a wide diversity of steel products. 

Population increase provides long-range 
growth for these fabricated products. Postwar 
technologies provide an increasing market for 
the growth-type steels in which Republic is 
continuously expanding. 


ind eE PU i= 4 LJ Cc STE E L. General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Where diversification creates stability 
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ALonc about the time that, the first 
crocus pops up and the first pitcher 
tosses the first ball, U.S. industry 
begins girding for the coming en- 
counter. Board chairmen dutifully 
bone up on the financial facts of 
their corporate life, committing to 
memory enough figures to pass as 
statisticians. Even those company 
presidents who have steadfastly re- 
fused to make speeches during the 
rest of the year suddenly start pre- 
paring their re- 
marks. 

Hotel ball- 
rooms, auditori- 
ums, even Bar- 
num-sized_ cir- 
cus tents are 
hired. Very often 
a luncheon is 
whipped up. The 
company movie, 
just produced at 
a cost of $100,- 
000 or so, is 
readied for 
screening. The 
prettiest girls on the clerical staff 
are selected to act as hostesses and 
usherettes. All is in readiness for 
the big event. 


The Fifth Season. It is annual 
meeting time, the fifth season when 
the American stockholder — the 
contented, the critical, the curious, 
the bemused — descend in great 
numbers upon companies large and 
small and demand that manage- 
ment account for its corporate 
stewardship. 

It is altogether 
proper that corporate owners 
should do this. Meeting time and 
proxy time is, after all, the one 
chance the ordinary stockholder 
gets each year to stand up four- 
square and be counted. It is the 
time when the meek inherit the 
floor, and sometimes justifiably, 
sometimes unjustifiably, let man- 
agements have it right between the 
ayes. The more flamboyant forums 
sometimes look more like a combi- 
nation of Town Hall Tonight and 
Grand Ole Opry than serious busi- 
ness, but Forses is all for them. At 
their best, annual meetings are 
corporate democracy in action. 
Even when they break down into 
squabbles and downright silliness, 
they serve as safety valves. 

Meet the People. For the past 
several weeks (and for several 
more to come), Forses editors have 


fitting and 





been making a point to take in as 
many meetings as their schedules 
and deadlines permit. Just as a 
presidential candidate finds it 
profitable to get out and meet the 
people, so Forses finds it particu- 
lary valuable to be present when 
stockholders turn out to meet the 
president of a company. For one 
thing, the way management handles 
its annual meeting speaks volumes 
about its own character and atti- 
tudes. And some- 
times an intelli- 
gent question 
intelligently an- 
swered throws 
new light on 
some aspect of 
the company’s 
operations. By 
being all eyes 
and ears, Forses 
legmen are often 
able to gauge al- 
most as much 
about the for- 
tunes of a com- 
pany by give-and-take between 
audience and rostrum as by the 
figures in the balance sheet. 

A word should be said for the 
unsung hero at almost every meet- 
ing—the chairman or president 
who draws the thankless task of 
presiding. Amid a sea of waving 
hands, he must exercise his powers 
of recognition with all the fairness 
and diplomacy he can muster. He 
must hear and sympathize with all 
complaints without turning a hair. 
He must turn aside, with appropri- 
ate modesty, the glowing compli- 
ments that stockholders are fre- 
quently moved to toss up to the 
lectern. But when they toss brick- 
bats instead of bouquets, he must 
maintain an unfailing courtesy, 
kindness, dignity and aplomb— 
even when many another parlia- 
mentarian would be all for blowing 
a gasket, and no one would be 
likely to blame him. 

As one of the unsung many who 
labor in that fruitless vineyard, 
Forses happily salutes AT&T's 
Cleo Frank Craig. Many a corpo- 
rate brass hat has a rough time of 
it during Annual Meeting Time, 
1956, but none worse than Craig. 
After six hours of rough going at 
his annual meeting last month, he 
was still going strong, when our 
communications editor wearily 
went home to bed. 

















Jack Sprat could eat no fat 


—and, as the nursery rhyme continues, “his wife could 
eat no lean”— 

Which, in a way, makes a point about investing that 
we've been underscoring for years. 

The point is simply this: There isn’t any such thing 
as an “all-purpose” stock. A good choice for one portfolio 
can represent a pretty poor selection for another. 

The right stocks for you must always depend on your 
own individual needs, your personal requirements, your 
particular objectives. 

Of course, selecting those stocks out of the many thou- 
sands there are to choose from, can be something of a real 
problem. 

Which may be one reason why so many investors write 
to our Research Department for help—ask for an unbiased 
opinion of what looks like fat, what looks like lean. 

No, there’s no charge. No obligation, either. If you'd 
like such a review, simply write to— 


Warrer A. ScuHoit, Department SD-42 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 











FREE BOOKLET) 


To help you determine the value 
to you of a Custodian Account at 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
we have prepared a booklet out- 
lining the many time-saving and 
money-saving details this service 
includes. 

Custodian Accounts are of partic- 
ular benefit to busy professional 
and business people, men and 
women who travel, out-of-town in- 
vestors, and those who prefer to 
divest themselves of the necessary 
details in the proper care of invest- 
ments. 


For your free copy, write to 





CHEMICAL elites Neen 


CORN EXCHANGE 30 BROAD STREET 
BANK NEW YORK 15,N.Y. 


Founded 1824 








TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Canadian manufacturers earned less 
profit on each dollar of sales last year 
than their American counterparts. 
Members of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association reported an aver- 
age of 5.9c earned on each sales 
dollar. The average profit of 1,765 top 
U.S. corporations was 6.7c. 


General Motors, seeking to attract 
future trained manpower to industry, 
will double its scholarship program 
this year, distributing more than $5 
million to 350 colleges and universi- 
ties in all 48 states. Under the new 
plan, students will receive from $200 
to $2,000 annually. Additional outlay 
will go directly to the schools. 


World Tariffs will probably be cut 
$2 billion from last year’s levels as a 
result of last month’s 25-nation con- 
ference in Geneva. U. S. business can 
expect altered customs arrangements 
with Britain, West Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 


Venezvela—already rich in oil, iron, 
coal, gold and diamonds—now con- 
firms it possesses exploitable deposits 
of bauxite, the ore used for making 
aluminum. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment estimates the supply at 10 mil- 
lion tons, says sample ore has a 40% 
aluminum content. U.S. aluminum 
makers, along with foreign firms, are 
negotiating to construct plants in the 
area. 


Paper Industry keeps smashing rec- 
ords. After chalking their highest 
yearly production figure (29.9 million 
tons) last year, paper and paper- 
board makers went on to set a top 
first quarter total of 8,045,000 tons. 
Since paper use reflects activity in 
advertising, business supplies and 
shipping, some observers feel it is a 
useful barometer of economic trends. 


World’s greatest borrowers, the U.S. 
public, last year went into debt at a 
pace unprecedented in history. Net 
private and public debt jumped 8.5% 
to $658 billion. Of the $51-billion in- 
crease, individual obligations ac- 
counted for $25.5 billion and corporate 
liabilities for $19.5 billion. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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WHAT'S AHEAD AT GOODYEAR—NO, 1 OF A SERIES 























the world over! 


North, South, East, West, Goodyear products are Sales of belting, hose, Neolite soles and heels, and 
sold in every country in the world, outside the Iron other industrial and chemical products are increas- 
and Bamboo Curtains. People everywhere want ing. These represent only a few of Goodyear’s di- 
Goodyear products and materials. versified activities. Besides those above are aircraft, 
aviation and metal products—films, foam and floor- 


Goodyear products are presently manufactured in 19 


: be i : ing—and many more. . . to meet growing markets 
overseas countries. In addition, new tire factories 


; i all over the world. 
are being constructed in Colombia, the Philippines, 
Scotland and Venezuela. Plant expansion programs 


are currently in progress in Australia, Cuba, England, TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


Lnembourg, Mes, Sout Aisa ani Swoi. ED FW am 


Goodyear business abroad is not limited to tires. THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Sunray Mid-Continent and its 
principal subsidiary, D-X Sunray 
Oil Company, are setting new 
sales records. The sale of D-X 


products is increasing almost 


uniformly in all four marketing 


New D-X Sunray Station in Tulsa, Oklahoma 


divisions of the Company in the 
Mid-Central and Mid-South 
states. These sales gains are 
greatly stimulated because of 
increased efficiency of operation 
inaugurated following the 
Sunray and Mid-Continent 
merger of May, 1955. 


D-X is the brand name of quality prod: 
ucts manufactured by D-X Sunray Oil 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
OKx<< Clompany 


GENERAL OFFICES SUNRAY BUILDING TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


If a proposed law is passed by Con- 
gress, investors stand to pay smaller 
transfer tax on some trades, more on 
others. Under existing law the trans- 
fer tax is six cents per $100 of par 
value and six cents on each share if 
the security has no par value. The 
new proposal seeks to equalize the 
tax by establishing a five-cent tax on 
each $100 of market value of all 
stocks without regard to par value or 
lack of it. Thus, if the new law is en- 
acted, low-par value stocks selling at 
high market prices will pay much 
higher transfer taxes than under 
present laws. 


Education on the Installment Plan 
is now being offered by giant CIT 
Financial Corp. A CIT subsidiary will 
handle the Tuition Plans, which en- 
able parents to spread tuition, board 
and other college expenses out in 
equal weekly payments. Parents may 
finance up to four years of college in 
a single contract, at a cost running 
from 4% to 6% over the cash cost of 
the education. On plans for two or 
more years, CIT throws in an insur- 
ance policy which finishes paying for 
the child’s education if the parent dies. 


Washington was pleased when the 
Russians made a surprise offer to 
Juan Trippe to let his Pan American 
World Airways establish service to 
Moscow. Trippe told the Russians to 
contact the U. S. State Department— 
where U. S. plane service to and from 
Russia has long been looked upon 
with favor. However, controversy 
may develop if the Russians ask, as 
do European carriers, the right to 
schedule their own trans-ocean flights 
to the U. S. in exchange. Secretary of 
State Dulles’ only comment on that: 


| “Well, so far there has been no sug- 


gestion that this would have to be on 
a reciprocal basis.” 


To warn shareowners that what goes 
up usually comes down, Kennecott 
Copper’s President Charles R. Cox 
made it clear at the corporation’s an- 
nual meeting that 1955’s good per- 
formance by the copper companies 
was tied directly to the high price of 
copper. “We are living in lush days,” 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


added Cox, “and I want to impress 
that upon you.” 


Peabody, the second biggest coal 
producer, is likely to go back on the 
Big Board soon. De-listed last sum- 
mer because its management did not 
submit acquisition of the Sinclair 
group of coal properties to stockhold- 
ers for approval, the company has 
now acquired such approval (by a 
vote of 870,048 to 660) and re-applied 
for a NYSE listing. 


Washington lobbyists for automakers 
attribute the recent overhaul of 
manufacturer-dealer relations to po- 
litical pressures. In this national elec- 
tion year local dealers have been able 
to get the ears of their congressmen, 
many of whom feel the auto industry 
is controlled by too few big corpora- 
tions. 


The Justice Department continues to 
block the proposed merger between 
Bethlehem Steel, the No. 2 producer, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, sixth 
in size—a merger that would align 
the two steelmakers closer to giant 
U.S. Steel. Bethlehem’s detailed 
memoranda presenting its case for 
merger got a cold reception from At- 
torney General Brownell and his anti- 
trust chief, Stanley Barnes. The two 
companies want a court test, but the 
Government is delaying bringing the 
matter up for court action. 


Income tax reduction this year re- 
mains an unlikely possibility, reports 
Forses’ Washington bureau. Leader- 
ship of the Democratic-controlled 
House Ways & Means committee is 
known to feel that a $100 increase in 
the individual income tax exemption 
is not justified by fiscal reality. The 
final decision, however, will be made 
by Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-Texas). 


Investors interested in risking their 
capital on overseas ventures will have 
additional opportunities if Manhattan’s 
World Development Corp. succeeds in 
lobbying through Congress a bill it 
has long wanted. The bill, currently 
under consideration, would authorize 
the organizing of private companies 
for placing private U.S. investment 
capital in underdeveloped nations, e.g. 
cement-making in Egypt for the 
Aswan Dam. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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Removing Snow, ice and Sand... $1,500,909.53 


—from the Union Pacific Annual Report 


LE ANN 


St 
LFF S 
ape 


HEN YOU pay neighborhood lads a dollar or 
Wi two for clearing your snow-covered walks, 
just imagine the job and expense of keeping more 
than 14,000 miles of track clear so as not to delay 
traffic. 


True, Union Pacific takes certain preventive meas- 
ures such as erecting snow fences parallel to tracks 
in the open country. 


Yet, when a western storm strikes in all its fury, 
it just can’t be stopped. That’s why Union Pacific 
maintains a fleet of steam-operated snow plows; 
big brutes that force a way through mounting white 
walls. 


The figure quoted above, for keeping tracks clear, 
is still small as compared to our total roadbed main- 
tenance cost of over 62 million dollars. And we wish 
to point out that this money comes out of our 
pocket—not from the taxpayers. 


But regardless of cost, we have one objective in 
view; to live up to Union Pacific’s high standard 
for dependable service, both passenger and freight. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





How does news 
affect the 
Stock Market? 


A new, exhaustive study of day- 
to-day fluctuations in the stock 
market during the past 21 years 
explodes some popular myths 
and gives an interesting per- 
spective on the market’s reac- 
tion to news. For example: Does 
a war scare send the market up? 
Are market fluctuations more 
violent these days than twenty 
years ago? Can you expect big 
news stories to touch off major 
market trends? The answers to 
these and other questions, based 
on the record, are yours to 
read in the May issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine. 


OTHER FEATURES 

First quarter dividend news. 
Over $2 billion in cash dividends 
was paid out by listed companies 
during the first three months of 
1956 —a record high for any 
first quarter. Which industries 
showed the largest gains com- 
pared with last year? ... Which 
ones paid the most dollars? ... 
Which industry had the only 
perfect dividend record during 
this period? Don’t miss this in- 
formative story. 


Performance of three com- 
mon stock portfolios. Almost 


three years ago THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine published three com- 
mon stock portfolios. Each con- 
tained 100 shares of three listed 
stocks that would have given 
the investor a dividend check of 
$50 every month of 1952. What 
has happened since . . . to the 
value of each portfolio... to the 
dividend income? You’ll find a 
complete history in the May 
issue. 


Monthly investment plan 
favorites. In the first quarter 
of this year, public demand for 
the Monthly Investment Plan in- 
creased sharply. How have the 
50 favorites fared during the 
past year and since the start of 
MIP inJanuary 1954? The article 
gives you the answer. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, a 
pocket-size monthly for both 
new investors and experts, fea- 
tures down-to-earth articles by 
company presidents, editors and 
financial commentators. To im- 
prove your knowledge of stocks, 
‘clip the coupon now and send it 
with a dollar bill to receive 
the next twelve issues. THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine is not sold 
on newsstands or by the copy. 








BAMS............ 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 8 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 



































READERS SAY 


Engineers and Eggheads 


Sm: The shortage of engineers and 
scientists (Forses, May 15) is indeed de- 
plorable. But so far all suggested remedies 
are wide of the solution. Increasing sala- 
ries has never helped, in any country, 


| since monetary rewards to academicians 
| can never equal or surpass the financial 


capacities of . . . business leaders. There 


| is only one solution: abolishing the tra- 
| ditional animosity towards so-called 


“eggheads,” and giving the intellectual 
his due. Give him honor, social standing 


| and independence. Then our youth will 


pursue scientific and cultural aims. 
—Dr. Ertc Deutscu 


| Lynwood, Calif. 


Sm: Perhaps an engineer-subscriber 


| should comment on your editorial 


(Forses, May 15) concerning the so- 
called “shortage” of engineers. . . . Some 
of the most important facts are absent 


| from general press comment on this sub- 
| ject—for example: 1) the need for im- 
| proved utilization of professionally quali- 
| fied personnel and 2) the appreciable 


reduction that has taken place in the rel- 
ative earnings of experienced engineers 
during the past fifteen years... . May I 
recommend, for additional basic facts, a 
book entitled “A Professional Look at the 
Engineer in Industry,” published by the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
—W. J. Roap, Jr. 
Registered 
Professional 
Engineer 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


Sm: Your “Fact and Comment” 
(Forses, May 15) points out the nation’s 
critical shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists, a fact that comes to our attention 
from many publications almost daily. 
Our government could increase the ef- 
fective number of engineers and scien- 
tists immediately by the mere stroke of 
the pen. Why isn’t it done? 

Each year, as soon as many of our boys 
get their engineering and scientific de- 
grees, they are inducted into the various 
armed services and proceed to spend the 
next two or three years in capacities that 
do not take advantage of their skills. 

Why is it not wise for our government 
to give these students a choice of either 
spending two years in the armed forces 
or spend this time in securing further 
knowledge or higher degrees. From a 
selfish standpoint, we, the people of the 
U. S., would profit more every time one 
of these young men would choose to 
acquire advanced scientific degrees. 

—W. F. SEBA 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sm: ... The current topic of the short- 
age of engineers and scientists is batted 
around almost continuously, and yet 
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neither you nor anyone else seems to get 
at the real difficulty. 

Whether we like it or not, money talks. 
The students in high school today al- 
ready know that engineers and scientists 
get a high starting salary, but find raises 
thereafter few and far between. They 
know because retired and “old” [scien- 
tists and engineers] are numerous all 
over the country, with a top salary of 
$5400, while salesmen and others are do- 
ing better with less effort and less prepa- 
ration. 

—Louis C. Merz 
Involuntarily retired 
engineer 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


The Worst? 


Sm: For the booby prize in annual re- 
ports, I nominate Canada Dry. Cal 
Coolidge could not have been more terse. 


AGRICULTURE 


—_ 


AIRCRAFT 





—Joun V. K. HELFRICH | 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sir: I am enclosing a copy of the 60th 
annual report of the Green Bay and 
Western Railroad Company. I’m sure 
that you will agree that the president’s 
message takes some kind of prize. How 
would you ever know what’s going on? 

—Frank A. TAMAs, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Statistics on the report: number of 
pages, four; length of President’s mes- 
sage, 24 words; information other than 
income report and balance sheet, none. 


Political Semantics 


Sm: The socialists are beating us in the 
battle of words. It should be: Govern- 
ment Power vs. Private Power, not 
Public Power vs. Private Power. 

—P. A. JENSEN, JR. 
Arlington, Va. 


Bouquet 


Str: The cover story in the May 1 
issue of Forses gives me a lot to live up 
to! Many thanks for this friendly and well 
written piece of reporting. 

—Cyrus S. Eaton 
Chairman of the 
Board 

The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Rail- 


way Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Paths to the Grave 


Sir: Your article about the Diamond 
Match Co. (Forses, April 1), says Ivar 
Kreuger “blew his brains out.” I thought 
he jumped from an airplane. 

—Wiuiam E. Amy 


Malvern, Pa. 
With his match empire tumbling, 
Kreuger shot himself in Paris in 1932, 


thereby touching off one of the worst 
scandals in financial history—Eb. 
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NUCLEONICS 


ELECTRONICS 








PLANNED 
DIVERSIFICATION 


. +» the basis for Borg-Warner’s 
dynamic progress and future growth 


“Business” with Borg-Warner is many 
businesses. And business is good. During 
1955 sales reached an all-time high in ex- 
cess of a half-billion dollars, the result of 
Borg-Warner’s dynamic program of 
“planned diversification.” 

Organized originally to serve the auto- 
motive industry, Borg-Warner has also been 
identified for many years with the agricul- 
tural, aircraft, appliance, home equipment 
and steel industries. 

Today Borg-Warner is becoming increas- 
ingly active in such newer fields as elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, plastics and petroleum. 
During 1956, for example, B-W will spend 
approximately $25 million for additional 
facilities with a new $10 million plastics 
plant, an extensive new electronics plant and 
laboratory, and a new multi-million dollar 
industrial research center. 

All such activities are carefully planned. 
Expansion in these and other fields is un- 
dertaken only when thorough study clearly 
indicates that such enterprises will benefit 
from B-W’s special skills and broad expe- 
rience in research, engineering, production 
and management. 

Back of all this planned diversification 
for growth is Borg-Warner’s guiding prin- 
ciple “design it better—make it better.” If 
your interest lies in any of these fields, your 
inquiry may be especially rewarding. Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 §. Michigan, Chicago 4. 


Benefiting almost every 
American every day 


BorG-WARNER 





Model illustrating crystalline structure of copper, 


against a background view of Oak Ridge. 


COPPER 


... essential to the Atomic Age 


When the Atomic Age dawned ... 
was at hand to implement it. 


It was copper that facilitated the building of 
nuclear accelerators or “atom smashers’’. . . the 
backbone of basic atomic research. The magnet of 
a modern cyclotron and its control circuits require 
some 300 tons of copper. And in the maze of ana- 
lytical instrumentation, copper is indispensable. 


The whole history of America is one of progress 
through inventions . . . and most inventions have 


copper 


in some way been dependent on copper. 

The steamboat, with its copper boilers, ushered 
in a new Age of Water Transportation. Telegraph 
and telephone lines needed copper to make possi- 
ble a new Age of Communications. Marconi’s 
“wireless”, with its coils and cables of copper, 
started the Age of Electronics. 

As your Company moves ahead into the Atomic 
Age, move ahead with copper ...in every age, the 
metal of progress! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


+. AN INDUSTRY SOURCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL AID, INCLUDING A LIBRARY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE AND A COUNCIL OF SPECIALISTS 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: 
f- ; \2 
Best conductor of Does not rust . Best heat transfer Easy to machine, 
= commercially SOSH high corrosion agent of all form, draw, stomp, sacral 
resistance commercial metals polish, plate, etc. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


TESTING 


“Testing. ..testing...testing...1...2...3...” is famil- 
iar phraseology to those dealing with intercoms, loud 
speaker systems, etc., and those words aptly summarize 
the current stock market. 

Quotations are lower. Turnover is lower. The bears 
are bellowing. The prognosticators are hedging. The 
Pollyannas are twittering. 

Why? 

Some criteria of boom are off. Car sales are lower 
than anticipated, the traditional spring upswing hasn’t 
sprung as high as hoped. Credit restrictions are credited 
with declining housing starts. Farm income continues 
lower. Purchasing agents’ latest monthly reports record 
the greatest number of declines in production and orders 
since the first quarter two years ago. Soft goods, particu- 
larly wearing apparel, has not sold as well as anticipated. 
Declining international tension and the Russians’ reduc- 
tion in standing armed forces has created an atmosphere 
favorable to a possible reduction in our own defense 
spending. 

Do all these things indicate that the bloom is off the 
rose, that recession is just ahead or already begun? 

I don’t think so. 

The third quarter will see probably a continued dip, 
but the fourth quarter is likely to see resumption of the 
advance. The pulse-takers, who are so often so close to 
the trees that they cannot see the proverbial forest, tend to 
over-emphasize the simple fact that many comparisons 
are being made with the record advances of last year, 
that it is ridiculous to expect every quarter to exceed its 
previous counterpart in all respects. When auto produc- 
tion and sales catch up, and in some ways exceed, the 
current market, a period of indigestion is inevitable and 
competition is keener, sharper than ever. Managements 
in almost any industry lacking top-notch brain power 
and ingenuity are not doing so well, despite what is 
usually “average” industrial progress. People indeed are 
spending—but they are also shopping in a competitive 
market, looking for price as well as quality. The first 
item they see isn’t the first they necessarily buy. 

“Rolling readjustment” still most closely describes the 
assorted and relatively few drops being experienced by 
various companies. Such declining sales indeed are de- 
pressing to those undergoing them but scattered cases 
of contagious disease don’t make an epidemic. 

There is at the moment no indication of a declining 
confidence in the future by wage earners generally. Sure, 
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an automobile worker who has been undergoing a re- 
duced work week is not apt to be as cheerful as his 
brethren still working overtime. But aside from scat- 
tered areas, more-than-full employment continues. 
Less record-busting in almost all lines this summer 
should not be cause for fear; it might better be viewed 
as “the pause that refreshes.” Investors seeking 
“quickie” profits in blue chip securities are apt to be 
disappointed. Investors in soundly managed companies 
need have little fear that dividends will be earned, that 
they will have capital appreciation in the years ahead. 
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RESIST THE TEMPTATION 

The Administration a few days ago released some very 
cheerful news. George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Percival F. Brundage, Director of the 
Budget Bureau, estimated that there will be a budget 
surplus for this fiscal year of $1.8 billion, over a billion 
and a half dollars higher than the 
President anticipated in his message 
to the Congress six months ago. 
Prosperity is being shared by the tax 
collectors, too. 

Unfortunately, in one sense, this 
surplus cannot be attributed to re- 
duced expenditures. As a matter of 

Les fact, the budget has climbed steadily 
A$2Billion Treasure and is $1.6 billion higher than esti- 
mated, a billion of it for increased defense spending, 
with most of the rest for farmer assistance. 

With a likelihood that by January 30 the surplus will 
exceed $2 billion, the heat now goes on for tax reduc- 
tions. Popular any year, the temptation is doubled in an 
election year. Fortunately, to date the Administration 
and responsible Democratic Congressional leaders have 
held the line against such a move. With inflationary 
pressures quite high, and with the Director Brundage 
economy booming, no such hypo- . - 
dermic as a billion or two tax reduc- 
tion is needed. On the contrary, a 
reduction in the national debt of $2 
billion would be of immense value. 

A balanced budget followed by re- 
duction in debt was one of the Re- 
publican promises oft acclaimed by ° 7 
candidate Eisenhower as a prime ob- 6 ya 
jective of his Administration. Economic disaster or 
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global war would, of course, have knocked such a pro- 
gram into the proverbial cocked hat. Not having fallen 
on such evil times, there is no possible excuse for failure 
to follow through. 

Applying the surplus to debt reduction is economic 
good sense. 

Fulfilling a campaign pledge will be a refreshing stimu- 
lus to those many who, not without reason, have grown 
cynical about political pledges. 


x 
THE CAPTAIN MAKES A POINT 


Recently in an editorial on qualities of leadership I 
spoke critically of two types of “leadership” developed in 
the military service. Captain D. L. Martineau in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in Washington writes: 
*, .. you make the entirely unsupported and gratuitous 
statement that every military leader from the lowest 
echelon on up, learns systematically to avoid responsi- 
bility for decision. Such an unfair statement in a respect- 
able publication is unfortunate—particularly at a time 
when the Armed Services are faced with an extremely 
serious problem of training and retaining large numbers 
of highly skilled technical personnel needed to do the 
many specialized jobs necessary to our national security. 
I might also add, that by their vast technical training 
programs, the Armed Services are continuing to make an 
important contribution to the progress of industry. 

“Unquestionably, there are instances in both the mili- 
tary and in business where poor leadership and manage- 
ment stupidity are displayed; but we both know that they 
are the exception and not the rule. To infer as you did 
in your column that all military leadership is stupid and 
irresponsible, is not only untrue, but renders a disservice 
to your readers and to the Armed Services.” 

In making these comments, based in 
large part on personal experience, 
Forses’ editor did not intend to com- 
plicate what has become a critical 
shortage of career men on every level 
in the Armed Forces. In fact, Captain 
Martineau in his comments highlights 
a problem that needs prompt and 
sympathetic understanding by the 
American people. At the conclusion of 
World War II the Congress, bowing to assorted pressure 
groups and reflecting public indifference, began systemati- 
cally to take away many of the traditional prerequisites 
of those in the Armed Forces. The privileges and assorted 
“extras” that supplemented normal pay accounted to a 
great degree for making a career in the Services attractive. 

The people of this country through their taxes are 
making, daily, a tremendous investment in the training 
of hundreds of thousands of technicians in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. Learning how to shoulder a rifle, 
to do close-order drill, and to wield a mop no longer 
suffice. Before the private, the gob, or the airman recruit 
begin to be worth a plug nickel to the various Services, 
months of intensive training are required. In a modern 
defense force the engineers and technicians play a domi- 
nant role; by the time a corporal and his squad can fill 
their function in a Nike emplacement they have to know 
far more than their older brothers did in World War II. 

In the present setup, by the time men begin to be of 
full value in the nation’s defense strength their time is 
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up and few choose to remain. The result is an enormous 
loss of investment, a drain on our armed strength. 

Fortunately, the Administration and Congress have 
been devoting attention to the problem. Some improve- 
ments have been made but much remains to be done. The 
only real saving that can result in the long run is not 
from reducing certain privileges and minor costs, but in 
the reduction of turnover, in having more Americans 
find a career in the Services worthwhile. 
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CURRENT “TOP FIFTY” 


Periodically Forses lists and comments on the fifty 
most popular stocks in the monthly investment plan. 
Because these pay-as-you-go investors do not neces- 
sarily reflect the judgments of the professionals as in the 
case of Mutual Fund preferences, they more nearly dem- 
onstrate the specific thinking of the “man in the street,” 
the average investor. 

One most heartening factor emerges from this new 
compilation. New MIP plans are starting at the highest 
average rate since the plan’s inception. Today more 
than 40 thousand are buying securities in this manner 
with an investment potential of more than $100 million. 
According to the Stock Exchange, 83.4 percent of the 
participants are automatically re-investing their divi- 
dends—another healthy sign. Some disappointment has 
been expressed because in a two-year period hundreds 
of thousands of totally new investors have not signed up 
for MIP, where they may carry through a security-buy- 
ing plan for a monthly investment of as little as $40. But 
without the benefit of field-selling forces remotely com- 
parable to mutual funds, MIP is making steady, if not 
spectacular progress. 

According to the Exchange’s compilation, 80% of the 
favorite fifty enjoyed advances during the 12 months that 
ended March 29 of this year. Two—Aluminum Company 
of America and Reynolds Metals—more than doubled in 
market value in the same period, while Standard Oil 
(N.J.), Gulf Oil, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, 
U.S. Steel and Dow Chemical had price advances of 50% 
or more. In the first three months of this year, Sperry 
Rand turned out to be most popular with new MlPers. 
General Electric continues the cumulative top favorite. 


MOST POPULAR MIP STOCKS ON MARCH 29, 1956 


Number 

Name of Stock Name of Stock of Plans 
Genera! Electric 
General Motors 


Radio — re ae 
Standard Oil Fm 


Consolidated Edison 
American Can : 
American Cyanamid ........ 
Secony Mobil Oil Co. ...... 


Amer. Tel & Tel. 

Sperry Rand C 

Tri- ecg og lhe 

duPont 

Union Carbide & "Eh Carbon 


Westeee Electric 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
eo Airlines 

U. S. Steel 

Lehman Corp. .. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Biscuit 

Pacific Gas & Electr 
Carrier Corp. .... 


Eastman Kodak 
Phillips Petroleum 
Long Island Lighting .. 
Sears, Roebuck 
Canadian Pacific Ry. ..... 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Standard Oil of Camieonta 
So rm Co. . 


Detroit Edison Co. ....c.cccccs0..- 


Columbia Gas System 


Reynolds Metals 


Sunray Mid- Continent r peers 


General Dynamics 
Int'l Nickel of Canada 


Aluminium Limited ................. 


Public Service Elec. & Gas 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Int'l Business Machines 


Commonwealth Edison ...... “ 
Greyhound Corp. .......--cccees 


Sinclair Oil . és 
Safeway Stores 

Scott Paper 

United Fruit . 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. . 
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As you consider the needs of the 
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Eljer fixtures are made in cast iron, formed 
steel, and vitreous china. Consult Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write for complete 
illustrated catalog and roughing-in book. 
Eljer Division of The Murray Corporation 
of America, Three Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


<a) 
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—look to Eljer for a complete 
selection of plumbing fixtures 
and brass goods especially de- 
signed for hospital installations. 
Matchless styling and proved 
utility are better served by Eljer. 


nation’s hospitals 


DIVISION OF ll CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IN PLUMBING FIXTURES 


THE ONLY NAME YOU NEED TO KNOW 
15 
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What is the Glidden CHEMURGY Division? 





When the science of chemistry releases the hidden 
benefits of farm products to industry . . . that is 
chemurgy. Example: the soybean and the wide 
variety of soybean derivatives developed by the 
Chemurgy Division of Glidden for numbers of 
industrial and edible uses. 


Glidden, first to isolate the protein content of 
the soybean commercially, supplies soybean 
proteins for paper and paint and is now exploring 
many food industry uses for proteins. Lecithin, 
another soybean derivative, is used in everything 
from foods to lubricants for your car. And soy- 
bean flours are sold in a multitude of markets 


ranging from dog food to plywood manufacture. 

Thus, Glidden doesn’t stop with soybean oil and 
meal. In fact, the Chemurgy Division is placing 
increasing emphasis on the development of addi- 
tional soybean oil and meal derivatives to further 
broaden the markets which it serves. 

This division also stores, conditions and mer- 
chandises grain. Recently completed Glidden 
elevators at Chicago will boost storage capacity to 
over 11 million bushels and will help serve new 
grain markets created by the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The Glidden Company, 940 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS PAINTS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
F or Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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AA FLAGSHIPS ON LINE 


AIRLINES 


AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT: the right plane at the right time 


THE CAUTIOUS PIONEER 


If any airline boss can face the future with a smile, American’s C. R. 
Smith can. But even Smith would be a lot happier about the impend- 
ing jet age if his competitors would only stop rocking the boat. 


SHortT.y after the end of World War 
II, a tall and drawling Texan named 
Cyrus Rowlett Smith hung up his 
Army uniform, put away his major 
general’s stars, and hurried back to 
his old civilian office on Manhattan’s 
42nd Street. No sooner had he rolled 
up his sleeves than every last em- 
ployee at American Airlines’* head- 
quarters sensed that “C.R.” was a 
little restless. After a three-year 
stint with the Air Transport Com- 
mand, they said, Smith was fairly 
itching to do something really spec- 
tacular. 


Valiant & Few. The mere fact that 
Smith had some plans brewing was 
not, in itself, particularly unusual. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
2614; low, 2234. Dividend (1955): 80c. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: 25c quarterly. Earnings per 
share (1955): $2.32. Ticker symbol: AMR 


iyPay 
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American United Trans World Eastern 








Ever since he took the controls at 
American during its uncertain fledg- 
ling days a decade before, he had 
spent most of his working hours 
hunched over sheafs of travel statis- 
tics—the airline boss’ version of a 
divining rod. His purpose: to deter- 
mine, as long as five years in advance, 
how many timid travellers he could 
possibly coax into buying passage on 
his little planes. 

No other airline boss anywhere had 
ever coaxed quite so effectively—or, 
for that matter, planned ahead quite 
so accurately. Much to the annoy- 
ance of such competitors as TWA and 
United, Smith seemed to have a posi- 
tively uncanny knack for buying the 
right plane in just the right quantity 
at precisely the right time. 

At least that was so before the war, 
when passengers were still hard to 





find. On this postwar summer day in 
1945, the entire airline industry 
seemed ready to burst apart at the 
seams. American’s little DC-3s and 
DC-4s still roared valiantly back and 
forth across a route system that 
stretched all the way from New Eng- 
land to California. But now hundreds 
of thousands of brand-new travelers 
were suddenly clamoring to get 
aboard. 

To Smith it seemed quite clear that 
American’s 85 planes—the biggest 
single fleet in the U.S.—were too 
small, too slow and too few for the 
job they had to do. The solution was 
obvious: buy bigger and faster planes, 
and more of them. “Any employee 
who can’t see the day when we will 
have 1,000 planes,” said Smith in a 
moment of rhapsodic rapture, “had 
better look for a job somewhere else.” 

Number One. That dream is still 
far in advance of the facts. Yet the 
facts themselves are immensely im- 
pressive. Smith’s airline is still by far 
the biggest ($212-million assets) in 
the U.S., and American has never 
looked healthier. Last year, its 7.3 
million passengers paid a whacking 
$232 million in fares (total receipts: 
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$261 million). That was a long jour- 
ney away from American’s $37-mil- 
lion passenger account in 1945. But 
the most impressive item of all was 
American’s record $18.6-million prof- 
it, or 6.4c from each dollar of revenue. 
Certainly no other member of the in- 
dustry’s Big Four—Eastern, United 
or TWA—is able to match this kind 
of profitability. 

By practically any other yardstick 
a Wall Street analyst might devise, 
American is far and away the sound- 
est airline operation in the country, 
and perhaps the world. Smith, more- 
over, still looks ahead to virtually 
endless swarms of passengers at his 
ticket-windows a half-decade from 
now. To take care of them he has al- 
ready placed orders for 96 new planes 
worth almost $300 million in all. 
Among them: 35 swift Lockheed 
Electra turboprop transports which 
will cruise at 450 mph; 30 huge (104- 
125 seats) Boeing jet airliners, which 
will zip along at 550 mph. 

Even so, no one needs a slide rule 
to figure out how badly postwar 
flights of aerial fancy such as Smith’s 
overshot the mark. The airlines’ 
progress has been bought far more 
dearly than anybody expected it 
would have to be. American’s fleet, 
still the U.S.’ largest, today is com- 
posed of just 192 planes. By 1960 it 
probably will not number many more 
than 270. Today, airline executives 
the country over are trampling each 
other to buy big, expensive jet trans- 
ports, which they fondly hope they 
can fill with paying passengers five 
and ten years hence. They are also 
calculating in terms of a far harder 
and more realistic economic philoso- 
phy than prevailed a decade ago. 
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——__—— American Airlines Routes 
-=-==== Inlerchanges With Other Carriers 





Smith is no exception. When the facts 
dictate a change of mind, he does it 
with conviction. 

How far he has changed his mind 
about airline strategy is evident by 
looking back to 1945. The airlines, he 
said then, ought to make their tickets 
dirt cheap—‘“a fast ride anywhere at 
three cents a mile.” A coast-to-coast 
trip, he thought, ought to cost no 
more than $79.95. The New York- 
Chicago market should be served on 
a round-the-clock basis. No meals 
aloft. No reservations. “Buy a ticket 
and catch the first plane that comes 
along,” said Smith. “One every 15 
minutes. No waiting.” 

Smith is no man to give advice 
without taking it himself—and he 
took it. With the proceeds from the 


AIRMAN SMITH: 
the big stampede is on 


sale of $40 million of debentures, plus 
another $40 million from a preferred 
issue, he ordered 125 spanking-new 
Convair 240s and DC-6s. He also 
bought American Export Airlines, 
thereby extending American’s routes 
clear across the North Atlantic to 
Europe. 

Then came trouble. The Convairs 
were late in arriving. A series of ac- 
cidents grounded the DC-6s for 
months. Costs soared. Passengers 
stayed away in droves. The conse- 
quences were inevitable: in three 
years American piled up losses total- 
ing $6.7 million even after $3.8 million 
in tax credits. By 1950 Smith was 
also disillusioned with his attempt to 
put overseas flying on a businesslike 
basis, stoically took a $900,000-loss by 
selling his Atlantic route to Pan 
American. 

As for the three-cent fare, it never 
came and may never come. Today 
American still books its business by 
reservation, still serves meals, and 
usually charges six cents a mile on 
first-class flights. Even its bargain- 
rate coach flights are pegged at 
roughly four-and-one-half cents a 
mile. In fact, when American’s bitter 
cross-country rival, TWA, slashed its 
coast-to-coast fares last year from 
$99 to $80, Smith followed suit, but 
grudgingly. Says one of Smith’s lieu- 
tenants: “What a difference a decade 
makes.” 

More Guesswork. Last month, how- 
ever, students of airline balance 
sheets in Manhattan’s financial dis- 
trict were far more concerned over 
the difference the next 10 years may 
make for the airlines. Once again 
glowing predictions about the future 
of air transportation are pouring out 
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from every airline office in the land. 
In fact, the U.S.’ Civil Aeronautics 
Administration actually threw its 
prestige into a bullish long-range 
glance of its own. By 1965, said the 
CAA, domestic airlines will be haul- 
ing 70 million passengers, twice the 
number they carried last year. Some 
airline operators have even gone on 
record as saying that air traffic more 
than likely will double by 1960. 

Whichever estimate comes closest 
to proving out, there is one point on 
which the industry is unanimously 
agreed: if the expected traffic doesn’t 
materialize by the time the big jets 
begin rolling off the lines at Douglas 
and Boeing, every airline, including 
American, may be in for some woeful 
lumps. “In the old days,” says Smith, 
“a guy with a million bucks could buy 
10 DC-3s with over 200 seats and go 
into the flying business. If it didn’t 
work, he was only out a million 
bucks.” Today, however, the airlines 
are paying five and six times that 
much for a single 707 or Douglas DC- 
8 with a maximum of 155 seats. That 
single fact would seem to lend some 
force to the rather limited Wall Street 
belief that the bigger the airlines 
grow, the bigger yawn potential fi- 
nancial pitfalls. 

Fortunately, it only seems that way. 
Last month, airline boss C.R. Smith 
could grin, gulp down a tumbler of 
water from a pitcher perched on his 
window sill, and cheerfully boom: 
“Bring on the damned jets.” 

The Test. Smith, some of whose 
colorfully unprintable profanities 
could scarcely have originated in the 
sedate precincts of Park Avenue 
where his office is now located, had 
every reason to feel elated. He was 
doing what he liked to do best: buy- 
ing planes. Ever since he got into the 
long-haul airline business more than 
30 years ago, he has calmly taken 
risks which other airlines bosses gin- 
gerly shied away from. Moreover, 
these bold ventures almost without 
exception have paid off handsomely, 
usually at the expense of TWA and 
his arch-rival, United Air Lines’ W.A. 
(“Pat”) Patterson. 

Smith has always believed that the 
way to beat out a competitor is to buy 
a bigger plane, a faster plane, and to 
buy it first. Even though the com- 
petitor is sure to follow suit, he rea- 
sons, for a while the promotional 
advantage may well be terrific. There 
is another reason, too. As Smith has 
pointed out time and again, planes 
which are bigger and faster than 
their predecessors have almost always 
produced some highly attractive oper- 
ating economies. Why, he asks, 
shouldn’t jets do the same? 

If they don’t, the historical perspec- 
tive of one Cyrus Rowlett Smith will 
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ALTITUDE 
READINGS 


In the billion-dollar airline industry, profits ore often 
measured in a few pennies on the sales dollar. By 
wringing a heavy volume of business out of every dol- 
lar invested in planes and equipment, however, Amer- 
ican Airlines did much better than competitors in 1955. 








Better still, American's property was 67% depreci- 
ated (vs. just 42% for United) so that American's de- 
preciation charges ran to only 7.1¢ on the sales dollar, 
while United's cost 8.9¢, TWA’s 9.3c and Eastern’s 
13.2c. With its depreciated property yielding a higher 
sales volume, American's return on invested capital 

ran well above that of competitors. 


Net profits per dollar of 
cE gross property 
va Net profits per dollar of 
net property 








have been jarred completely out of 
whack. Ever since he signed up for 
a vice-presidency with Texas Air 
Transport (a tiny mail carrier oper- 
ating to Houston and Brownsville out 
of Dallas) in 1928, Smith has been 
testing the validity of these same 


theories. By 1934 he was president 
of American Airlines, a hodge-podge 
amalgam of 100 separate lines flying 
a weird assortment of planes with 
long-forgotten names—Travelaires, 
Fokker Super-Universals, Ford Tri- 
Motors, Pitcairn Super Mail Wings, 
Stearmans, Pilgrims, Lockheed Ori- 
ons, Curtiss Condors, and others. “It 
was a pretty desperate setup,” recalls 
Smith. “The Tri-Motor Ford wasn’t 
even able to earn its operating costs 
with a full load of paying passengers. 
The greater the volume of service, 
the less money you had at the end of 
the year.” 

Cross-Country Race. Smith changed 
all that by switching to faster DC-2s 


and, in 1936, to still faster DC-3s. 
(Meanwhile United’s Patterson was 
lumbering cross-country in sluggish 
Boeing 247s.) But by the end of 
World War II, the DC-3s themselves 
were no longer economical, so Smith 
switched quickly to DC-6s. Despite 
American’s losses in the years that 
followed, eventually this deal proved 
to be an immensely shrewd one: his 
DC-6s cost $50 million less than they 
would have in 1949. 

Two years ago, Smith beat out 
United once again by lofting his big 
DC-7s into the air six months before 
Patterson could get his into service. 
By 1958, American’s $75-million fleet 
of turboprop Electras will take to the 
air (United and TWA still have not 
placed orders for turboprops). And 
on June 15, 1959, Smith plans to start 
transcontinental service with his $165- 
million fleet of 707s, months before 
TWA and United can inaugurate jet 
service of their own. “We're going 
to make the best impression on the 
traveling public,” says Smith. “And 
we’re going to make a pile of extra 
dough just from being first.” 

Tidy Balance Sheet. Timeliness also 
has other advantages, and they are 
ones which become particularly 
striking on the eve of the industry’s 
long-awaited conversion to jets. By 
being first to buy new planes, Amer- 
ican has been able to write off much 
of the cost of its flight equipment be- 
fore the next wave of plane-buying 
begins. At present, American’s fleet 
is 67% depreciated, while TWA still 
earries 46%, United 58%, of their 
plane costs on their books. Only 
Eastern’s Rickenbacker, who com- 
petes with Smith over a few shorter- 
haul routes east of the Mississippi, 
has written off so much of his planes’ 
costs. Consequently, American’s an- 
nual depreciation charges are much 
lower (see chart) than TWA’s and 
United’s, and its return on its invest- 
ment is much higher. Most important 
of all, American is probably best able 
to incur the heavy new financial bur- 
dens jet planes will entail. 

Not that Smith has any particular 
worry about how to pay for his Elec- 
tras and 707s. Metropolitan Life has 
already agreed to hand over $75 mil- 
lion of the purchase price on a 40- 
year loan. In addition, American will 
be able to defer repayments until 
1967, long after the planes are in 
operation and paying their way. 

Even at that, the payments will 
amount to a mere $2.5 million an- 
nually. Last year American’s $37- 
million cash flow (i.e., depreciation 
plus net income) was 15 times that 
amount. Obviously, there is still 
plenty of cash available in Ameri- 
can’s coffers to cover any additional 
planes Smith may need to handle 
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whatever increased traffic appears on 
the horizon. 

“Of course we’re not through buy- 
ing planes,” observed Smith last 
month. “If we were, that would mean 
we had stopped growing, and that 
would be a lousy situation. We buy 
a specific number of a specific type of 
plane that will provide a_ specific 
carrying capacity at a specific time. 
We have 1961 taken care of. But 
beyond that? Pure guesswork.” 

Marbles & Mysteries. Not a matter 
of guesswork at all is the high prob- 
ability that American will continue to 
prosper for years to come in direct 
proportion to the increase in its pas- 
senger business. This did not always 
seem so. A few years back airline 
economists were painting bright pic- 
tures of the nation’s airlanes literally 
jammed with big fast freight planes. 
Freight shippers, they predicted, 
might one day account for more air- 
line revenues than would passengers. 
Smith, who has the biggest airfreight 
business in the land (1955 gross: $15 
million) is in a position to know bet- 
ter. “The air-freight business,” he 
growls, “has had more false prophets 
than any business in the world except 
uranium. It’s no bonanza.” 

Which is not to say that Smith ex- 
presses unqualified delight at the 


prospects his passenger business faces 
in the years to come. The passengers 
will be there, but what fares they will 


pay is an unknown. Much will de- 
pend upon how long Smith can con- 
tinue to delay the day when competi- 
tion forces him to carry the bulk of 
his traffic at low tourist rates. On this 
point, Smith is just as archly-con- 
servative as “the little banker of the 
airlines,” United’s Patterson, who has 
made it very clear that he regards 
over-emphasis of tourist fares as the 


PASSENGERS AT LA GUARDIA (MANHATTAN): 
how do you keep first-class fares in first class? 


ruination of the entire industry. 


Fact or Fancy. The theory behind 
the snowballing trend towards more 
and more coach traffic looks sound 
enough on paper. Coach fares are 
roughly 25% lower, but in theory the 
airlines make up the difference by 
dispensing with meals, by cramming 
more passengers aboard, by flying 
older equipment, or by using other- 
wise idle planes during off-hours. 
When he can do this and still show a 
tidy profit, Smith is likely to go along 
with them. 

But there are also sound reasons 
why Smith is holding back as long 
as he can. American, like all big 
U.S. airlines, has a liberal sprinkling 
of short-haul routes on which it loses 
money (“We run our tails off running 
around in circles”). It also has a 
batch of long-haul routes on which it 


AMERICAN AIRLINES AIR-FREIGHTER: 
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the economists were much too hopeful 


cleans up.* More coach traffic on 
money-losing routes would only mean 
bigger losses. Yet even on long hauls 
the advantages appear to be ques- 
tionable. Granted that low fares lure 
more travelers into the air, they also 
attract some of the passengers who 
would fly first class anyway. The 
question Smith faces is this: when the 
jets finally take off on their transcon- 
tinental hops, will there be enough 
first-class passengers to fill the huge 
ships? 

Throwing Away the Book. A year 
ago, Smith went on record as favor- 
ing a boost in fares to insure the suc- 
cess of the airlines’ jet-age ventures. 
Again, there were some compelling 
reasons. Over the past five years, the 
American’s average revenue on each 
passenger mile it has flown has de- 
creased 4% to 5.32c. Even at that, 
American has fared better than 
United (a 5% drop) or Eastern (an 
8.4% decrease). TWA, the biggest 
tourist carrier of them all, also took 
the biggest beating—down 10.4%. 

It looks, however, as if a boost in 
fares might make a shambles of the 
already-imperiled first-class market 
by sending more passengers scamper- 
ing for cheap coach tickets. In fact, 
there is evidence that Smith and his 
rivals may have considerable trouble 
keeping first-class fares where they 
are. Not only is Congress badgering 
the Civi! Aeronautics Board to launch 
an immediate investigation into pres- 
ent fare structures, but one of Smith’s 
toughest competitors—TWA— is lit- 
erally throwing away the book by 
which the airlines have operated. 

Tourists & Taunts. TWA __ simply 
wants to make coach travel even 


*In airline economics, the cost per pas- 
senger mile of a 200-mile trip is about double 
that of an 800-mile trip. 
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more attractive than it already is. 
When the late Ralph Damon whacked 
$19 off TWA’s cross-country coach 
fares last year, he forced Smith and 
Patterson to swing into line. Having 
done so, Damon then uncorked a com- 
petitive left hook which left them 
reeling. Instead of flying coach pas- 
sengers in his older planes, he built 
coach sections into the forward end 
of his Constellations; first-class pas- 
sengers, who pay $158, ride in back. 

Now the big question is how long 
first-class transcontinental passengers 
on the same plane will be willing to 
pay a fat premium for a couple of 
meals and an extra fluffing of their 
pillows from a smiling stewardess. 
Perhaps not long. Smith has already 
converted some of American’s prized 
DC-7s to coach service, a move 
which merely raises another ques- 
tion: how long will it be before the 
first-class market deteriorates com- 
pletely? 

Such questions, because they are 
still unanswerable, are that much 
harder to live with. Something else 
jet operators may yet have to endure 
is a complete dissolution of one of the 
jet’s major selling points: high util- 
ization. Because it is so much faster 
(a 707 or DC-8 will fly Los Angeles- 
to-New York in 442 hours vs. almost 
8 hours for a present-day DC-7), it 
seems logical that operators can get 
in an extra cross-country hop or two 
in any 24-hour period. “But passen- 
gers,’ observes Smith, “are getting 
fussy as hell. They all want to leave 
and arrive at the best hour. So our 
utilization may not be much higher 
with jets than it is right now.” 

Other Pitfalls. Pondering such prob- 
lems last month, C. R. Smith could 
point to a dozen other perils which 
might hamper America’s transitional 
progress from the piston to the jet 
age. Among them: outdated air- 
ports (some are insufficient for to- 
day’s traffic, not to mention tomor- 
row’s) and a_ universally obsolete 
traffic control system. “If these things 
aren’t cleared up,” he grumbled, “we 
could be in a helluva fix. And not 
us alone. Everybody.” 

But Smith also found reasons to 
grin a bit as he belted down another 
tumblerful of water. For one thing, 
he had just piloted American through 
a serene first quarter, in which reve- 
nues rose 13% to $64.1 million, and 
profits jumped 15% to $2.9 million. 
He had also cleared an additional 
$468,000 by selling a few of his older 
planes. Best of all, he had bought 
some newer, bigger, faster planes and 
was itching to get them flying. 

“You know something else?” he 
said. “Ill bet you twenty bucks I 
make more money with my 707s than 
Patterson makes with his DC-8s.” 
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AUTOS 


THE GLUT 


Too many cars in stock, too 

few customers for them: 

that’s the automakers’ biggest 
problem right now. 


“Ir’s just like fishing in a trout pond 
when all the legal-sized trout have 
been caught. You’ve got to wait until 
the minnows grow up.” That’s the 
way the National Automobile Dealers 
Association’s President Carl E. Frib- 
ley describes the auto salesman’s 
biggest current headache: the highly 
elusive customer. Says Fribley: “We 
simply sold too many cars for our own 
good in 1955. We sold to too many cus- 
tomers who normally would have 
bought cars in 1956.” 

The Pileup. If customers were 
scarce, it was not for lack of trying. 
All across the U.S. last month, auto- 
men were determinedly angling. In 
Detroit, for example, special squads 
were canvassing’ street-by-street, 
hoping to turn up buyers. In Los An- 
geles, persistent pitchmen were but- 
tonholing likely prospects on the 
sidewalks. Everywhere, automen 
were singing the siren song of long, 
low lines and muted horsepower. 

That they were employing their 
most enticing wiles was no wonder. 
This is the time of year when new 
autos normally jam showrooms and 
warehouses; but this year the pileup 
of unsold cars is of record propor- 
tions (see chart). Worse, this year 
the normal spring buying rush has not 
occurred. Entirely contrary to form, 
the record-level stocks of unsold new 
cars at the end of March did not ap- 
preciably melt in April. Early last 
month, when Americans can usually 


Thousands of Cars 
















































































be counted on to take to the road— 
and to dealers’ showrooms—with en- 
thusiasm, new car stocks still totaled 
902,000 units. What few customers did 
wander in to take a look were in a 
bargain-hunting mood 

Slow Motion. Faced with this im- 
balance between supply and demand, 
the automakers one by one have re- 
luctantly cut back production. Ford 
and Chrysler began tapering off out- 
put last December, and have since 
announced repeated new reductions. 
In 1956’s first four months, Ford’s 
production was off 21%, Chrysler’s 
39%. Studebaker-Packard turned out 
43% fewer cars, and American Motors 
shut down assembly of everything 
but its Rambler. 

Even mighty General Motors began 
feeling the pinch, although its output 
was off only 11% through April. Last 
month it called a one-day halt to 
operations (the first since the Korean 
War, when materials were short), and 
announced a 10% cut in Chevrolet 
production in May. By mid-month, 
the industry’s weekly unit turnout 
was the lowest since mid-1954: 106,- 
000 cars, down 41% from last year. 

Having gone into relative slow mo- 
tion, the automakers’ usually buoyant 
optimism was giving way to a more 
dour outlook. But unlike the NADA’s 
Fribley, there was no apparent dis- 
position to explain this year’s cut- 
backs in terms of last year’s huge pro- 
duction. Revising downward his 
earlier estimates of U.S. auto produc- 
tion this year, General Motors’ Har- 
low Curtice last month predicted a 
5.8 million car output. Unlike the 
dealers, however, he does not think 
the automakers themselves are ba- 
sically to blame. Instead, he laid into 
restrictive credit policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. But bankers, 
many of whom had been highly 
skeptical of Curtice’s earlier optimis- 
tic forecasts, are inclined to feel trou- 
bles are properly laid at Detroit's 
own door, not Washington’s. 

Waiting Game. Part of the trou- 
ble, as Curtice diagnosed it, is too 
much talk about early introduction of 
radically redesigned 1957 models 
Such talk, said he, was making many 
a prospective buyer hold off on pur- 
chases. Actually, he implied, the 
1957 model year will bring nothing as 
startling as people think. “The new 
models,” said he, “will be evolution- 
ary, not revolutionary.” ; 

Considering the huge investment 
involved in restyling their lines, nor- 
mally at this point the automakers 
would be worrying how their indi- 
vidual models would rank in public 
esteem. This year, however, : they 
have not had time for that. Getting 
rid of the glut of this year’s cars has 
first priority. 
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STEEL 


HOW MUCH? 


U.S. Steel’s Roger Blough 
has come up with a U.S. 
Steel-sized expansion  pro- 
gram—and some thoughtful 
words on prices and profits. 


From the day J. P. Morgan the elder 
put it together at the turn of the 
century out of an assortment of 
smaller companies, ponderous U.S. 
Steel Corp.* has been a mighty force 
in the U.S. economy. At 39.2 million 
tons, its annual ingot capacity is 
roughly double that of Bethlehem 
Steel, its biggest competitor. Today, 
after half a century, The Corporation 
is still the unchallenged leader of the 
nation’s most basic industry. 

As such, The Corporation’s fortunes 
have fluctuated in close sympathy 
with the economic ups and downs of 
the country as a whole, and its oper- 
ating rate has been accepted as a 
sensitive barometer of U.S. economic 
health. 

Last month, therefore, Wall Street 
waited anxiously for word from 
Hoboken, N.J., where The Corpora- 
tion’s new Chairman Roger M. 
Blough planned to tell the annual 
shareowners’ meeting his plans for 
the future. 

Blough was last of the major steel- 
makers to announce his expansion 
plans. They turned out, however, to 
be far from an anticlimax. Just to 
hold its traditional 30% of the U.S.’ 
steel business in an expanding econ- 
omy, he said, The Corporation would 
spend $2.5 billion over the next five 
years. This would pay for the ad- 
dition of 1 million tons of ingot capac- 
ity each year, at a cost of not less 
than $150 million, with another $350 
million thrown in annually to replace 
worn-out or obsolete steelmaking 
equipment. 

Where will the money come from? 
It was at this point that Blough be- 
came considerably less than ebul- 
lient. The usual sources, said he— 
plowed back profits and depreciation 
money—would help. But they would 
not be enough. Blough said the in- 
dustry should be permitted to write 
off larger sums for depreciation, thus 
reducing its income tax burden. 
Otherwise, said he, the only way to 
finance the expansion would be to 
raise prices above what they would 
otherwise be. 

With union wage demands cur- 
rently piled on top of expansion 
needs, Wall Street, after hearing 
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Blough’s words, no longer doubted 
a big boost in the price of steel was 
coming. The only question: how big? 
Best guess: about $15 a ton. 


WHEELING AHEAD 


Wheeling Steel is in the last 
stages of transforming plants, 
products and profits. 


Wuen John L. Neudoerfer, 69-year- 
old president of the $279.1-million 
Wheeling Steel Corp.,* set out on va- 
cation last month, he had good reason 
to relax. Wheeling Steel was finally 
nearing the end of a massive repair 
job that has completely transformed 
both the plant and the balance sheet 
of the U.S.’ No. Ten steelmaker. In 
less than a decade, Wheeling has 
widened its operating profit margin 
from a slender 12% to last year’s 
healthy 20.4%. Once a marginal pro- 
ducer in a shaky industry, Wheeling 
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WHEELING’S NEUDOERFER: 
time for a vacation 


1940 1945 


now boasts a higher profit on the 
sales dollar than such bigger competi- 
tors as Republic (17.8% last year), 
Jones & Laughlin (17.5%) and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube (19.3%). 
Other profit margins in steel’s top ten: 
US. Steel, 24.8%; Bethlehem, 21.7%; 
Armco, 23.1%; Inland, 19.1%; Kaiser, 
23.4%; National, 21.2%. 

Before leaving on his vacation, 
Neudoerfer gave stockholders some 
good news: for the quarter ended 
March 31 the big specialist in light 
rolled sheets and galvanized products 
scored an 83% gain in earnings over 
the same months of 1955. From $2.9 
million profits rose to $5.3 million. 

Comeback. That sum is consider- 
ably greater than what Wheeling 
managed to earn in many a full year 
during the Thirties. Hard-hit by the 
Depression, Wheeling twice went into 
the red, was able to resume dividend 
payments only when World War II's 
desperate demand for steel helped 
the company make a comeback. 

But World War II profits were 
temporary. That spell of prosperity 
did little to prepare Wheeling for the 
tough competition that Neudoerfer 
knew lay ahead. The fact was that 
Wheeling’s exhausted properties were 
in no condition to cope with peace- 
time competition. So in 1946, to 
transform its nine plants lying along 
a 25-mile stretch of the Ohio River 
between Steubenville, Ohio and Ben- 
wood, W. Va., the company set out on 
an ambitious $170-million improve- 
ment program. More anxious to make 
Wheeling profitable than to make it 
bigger, Neudoerfer and his predeces- 
sors have concentrated on modern- 
izing output of lighter, flat-rolled 
steel and tin end products such as 
culverts, roofing, buckets and tubs. 

Since 1946 they have raised ingot 
production only 61.5%, from 1.3 mil- 
lion tons to 2.1 million. But in the 
same time Wheeling’s sales have 
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gained 123.5%, to $246.7 million last 
year. Wheeling’s policy of fabricat- 
ing its ingots into finished and semi- 
finished forms wherever possible has 
not only paid off on the sales chart. 
It has enabled Neudoerfer to bring a 
higher proportion of sales down to 
net profit. In 1946 Wheeling’s net was 
just $5.4 million. Last year it hit $17.3 
million—a solid 220.4% increase. 

Final Touches. Meanwhile some of 
Wheeling’s bigger competitors have 
earned proportionately less on great- 
er sales volume. National Steel, for 
example, has pushed sales faster than 
Wheeling, up nearly 160% since 1946. 
But National’s 133.5% increase in 
earnings has lagged behind. 

Actually Wheeling would have 
made an even better showing in net 
profits but for heavy depreciation, de- 
pletion and amortization deductions. 
Thus Wheeling actually reported 
higher earnings in 1950 ($18.3 mil- 
lion) and 1951 ($17.4 million) than 
it did last year. But last year the 
company set aside $15.8 million from 
earnings to allow for depreciation 
and amortization of new plant, a sum 
almost as great as its net profits. In 
both 1950 and 1951 the wear-and- 
tear deductions, at $6 million, had 
been less than half as great. 

Last month workmen were ready to 
apply the finishing touches to Wheel- 
ing’s remodeling job, under an addi- 
tional $65-million program that will 
raise ingot capacity 13% and further 
modernize sheet and tin plate produc- 
tion. “The latest improvements,” said 
Neudoerfer, “will make us fully com- 
petitive. By early °58 we will begin 
getting cost benefits from them.” 


DISTILLERS 


NEW WINE & 
OLD BOTTLES 





Now that he has the hang of 
chemical test tubes, National 
Distillers’ John Bierwirth has 
no intention of giving up his 
distilling vats. 


As an ex-banker who runs a distill- 
ery, John E. Bierwirth, 61, is more 
concerned with cold cash than with 
the cup that cheers. Ever since he 
gave up a bank presidency in 1949 to 
become president of big (total assets: 
$405 million) National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp.,* genial John Bierwirth has 
been steadily lessening National’s de- 
pendence on the ups and downs of the 
liquor business. 
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While still selling hard on 
strictly potable products as Old 
Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, 
Old Overholt and Gilbey’s Gin, Bier- 
wirth has poured well over $100 
million into making National an im- 
portant factor in the chemical busi- 
ness. But at first the National 
Distillers’ new products brewed little 
in the way of black ink. Among other 
things, bugs developed in its $60-mil- 
lion investment in National Petro- 
chemicals, which took nearly three 
years to straighten out, and an un- 
profitable stake in insecticides and 
agricultural chemicals had to be dis- 
posed of. 

Profitable Demonstration. But grad- 
ually National got the hang of the 
chemicals business. Subsidiaries mak- 
ing metallic sodium, chlorine, am- 
monia, ethyl alcohol, propane and 


such 


DISTILLER BIERWIRTH: 
profitability, not potability 


butane and other chemicals began to 
turn the corner. “Last year for the 
first time,” said Bierwirth last month, 
“we finally demonstrated that the in- 
vestment we made to create our 
chemical division was a wise one. 
From now on it can be expected to 
make an adequate return ~~ the in- 
vestment and an important contribu- 
tion to earnings.” 

Thus encouraged, Bierwirth fol- 
lowed his statement with an important 
announcement. National Distillers, 
said he, would build two new plants 
in Ashtabula, Ohio, to turn out 1.5 
million pounds of reactor-grade zir- 
conium and 500,000 pounds of titanium 
a year. 

By getting into titanium, Bierwirth 
will be trying his hand at what is cur- 
rently both the most promising and 
most risky of “wonder metals.” So 
far titanium has only found a market 
in fields where its combination of 


strength and light weight outbalance 
its high price of $3.25 a pound. Bier- 
wirth will also find himself jockeying 
for position with such hefty competi- 
tors as du Pont, Titanium Metals 
(National Lead and Allegheny Lud- 
lum) and Union Carbide. 

Anti-Corrosion. In zirconium, Bier- 
wirth is getting into an even newe! 
metal. Though its possible uses are 
limited by a price of $12 to $14 a 
pound as compared with aluminum’s 
24c, Bierwirth is excited about its ap- 
plications for atomic reactors 
chemical tubing where 
high degree of corrosion 
makes it extremely useful. 

In all this flirting with wonder 
products, Wall Streeters could be cer- 
tain of one thing: balance sheet- 
minded John Bierwirth was solidly 
convinced that he could make a profit 
from them. One of his first acts on 
moving into National Distillers’ Man- 
hattan offices was typical of his whole 
subsequent approach. He sent for the 
firm’s comptroller and asked for a list 
of all National Distillers’ properties 
and the profits return they were 
showing. Properties which did not 
seem to his banker’s eye to be making 
a satisfactory return, Bierwirth de- 
cided to sell. Among them: White 
Rock Corp., a partnership with Ital- 
ian Swiss Colony in the wine busi- 
ness, a food venture, four U.S. distill- 
eries and one each in Canada and 
Scotland. 

This pruning and trimming stopped 
losses that had been marring Nation- 
al’s profit-and-loss statements. It also 
gave Bierwirth part of the cash he 
needed to finance his ambitious chem- 
ical and metal ventures. 


and 
zirconium’s 
resistance 


Pruning & Expanding. Partly as a 
result of Bierwirth’s pruning and his 
growing chemical sales, National has 
managed to raise its earnings ove1 
the past four years from $11.7 million 
to $15.5 million. Meanwhile earnings 
of the other two biggest U.S. distill- 
ers, more heavily reliant on liquor 
sales, have slipped—Schenley’s from 
$12.1 million to $6.1 million, Seagram’s 
from $37.3 million to $31 million. 

Just how much of National’s sales 
now come from the newer chemical 
divisions, Bierwirth steadfastly re- 
fuses to say. One thing, however, is 
clear. He has no intention of pulling 
out of the liquor business. Last year, 
in fact, largely as the result of a 
stepped-up advertising campaign, 
National established its Old Crow 
brand as the nation’s best-selling 
straight bourbon, thereby edging out 
Brown-Forman’s Early Times. This 
year Bierwirth has taken over ex- 
clusive U.S. sale of the famous Vat 69 
Scotch from Park & Tilford and added 
a vodka line through National’s 
6624%-owned Gilbey subsidiary. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


NEW CONNECTION 


Don Power’s latest acquisi- 
tion doesn’t look very impor- 
tant in itself, but it speaks 
volumes about General Tele- 
phone’s future. 





Wun he became president of General 
Telephone Corp.* five years ago, 
Donald Clinton Power, 57, a strapping 
ex-football player, lawyer and utility 
expert, carried in his brief case a 
cherished ambition. He wanted to 
make middle-sized General into a 
second AT&T. To do so, Power pro- 
ceeded to acquire new telephone prop- 
erties and to expand General’s once- 
tiny manufacturing operations. In the 
process, he doubled General’s gross 
property account to $625 million at a 
time when AT&T was raising its own 
just 40%. 

Last month, well on the way to his 
goal, Don Power took a further $10- 
million step toward making over the 
U.S.’ No. Two telephone company into 
an integrated giant. He announced 
that General Telephone was acquiring 
a 15% interest in New Jersey’s big, 
wire-making General Cable Corp. In 
return for 375,000 shares of General 
Cable, General Telephone would trade 
166,667 shares of its own stock plus 
its small New Brunswick, N.J. wire 
plant. 

Integration-Conscious. Until now, Don 
Power has had to buy his wire where- 
ever he could get it, even if this meant 
buying from arch-rival AT&T’s West- 
ern Electric subsidiary. 

For integration-conscious Don Pow- 
er, this was no small drawback. Since 
there could be no telephone as we 
now know it without wire, General 
Telephone is literally an empire built 
on wire. Last year alone, Don Power’s 
linemen strung 500,000 miles of it. 
Now at least, his supply sources will 
be secure and part of any profit earned 
in making it would trickle back into 
General Telephone’s treasury in the 
form of dividends. 

Intriguing as the General Cable deal 
was, it was small beans indeed com- 
pared with the big merger that Don 
Power pulled off last year. After pro- 
longed negotiations, last fall he took 
over what was then the U‘S.’ third 
largest telephone company, Theodore 
Gary & Co. 
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GENERAL'S POWER: 
he added a new line 


Even after the Gary merger, Gen- 
eral Telephone’s total of 2.6 million 
telephones still looked small by com- 
parison with the Bell System’s 47 mil- 
lion telephones. But the Gary deal 
had even more important implications. 
For the first time General became a 
power in the equipment manufactur- 
ing field. Power had been spending 
between $16 and $20 million a year 
for communications equipment from 
Gary’s Automatic Electric subsidiary. 
At that time, Leich Electric, General's 
sole manufacturing division, made no 
large automatic equipment, accounted 


for only 14% of the company’s reve- 
nues. After the Gary merger, manu- 
facturing sales shot up to 40.3% of 
General’s revenues last year against 
15.5% in 1954. And its manufacturing 
subsidiaries cleared $10.2 million, a 
hefty addition to the $21.7 million 
earned on telephone operations. 

Part & Parcel. But basically both the 
Gary merger and the General Cable 
deal were part and parcel of Don 
Power’s determination to build a sec- 
ond great telephone empire in the U.S. 
In this campaign, Power feels that he 
has certain built-in advantages over 
his giant rival. 

For one thing, he can count on a 
certain sympathy when his lawyers 
go before government rate commis- 
sions. Knowing that General is much 
smaller and therefore has to pay more 
to get capital, the regulatory bodies 
tend to treat General Telephone’s re- 
quests for rate boosts more kindly 
than those of the Bell companies. 

The other weapon on which Power 
and his lieutenants count mightily is 
the strategic factor of location. AT&T 
controls 85 out of every 100 telephones 
in the U.S., but most of them are con- 
centrated in the most highly urban- 
ized one-third of the country. That 
leaves almost two-thirds of the U.S.’ 
expanse for General and the 4,900 
other independent telephone compa- 
nies. General sprawls across 30 states, 
many of them—such as Montana, Ne- 
braska, Texas—relatively sparsely 
populated. Rural areas and suburban 
communities such as Long Beach, 
Calif. may not be as crammed with 
telephones as the big city areas. But 
on the other hand, they offer almost 
limitless growth prospects. 

Growth Appeal. That growth poten- 
tial is exactly what appeals to Don 
Power. To cash in on it, Power is now 
knee-deep in a three-year $500 mil- 
lion expansion program, which will 
cost $113 million this year alone. Re- 
cently Power offered stockholders the 
right to buy $51 million worth of de- 
bentures convertible into common 
stock at the rate of 23 shares per 
$1,000 face amount. The proceeds will 
give General Telephone a good start 
toward footing this year’s expansion 
bill. 

In terms of this half-a-billion-dollar 
expansion program, of course, last 
month’s General Cable acquisition 
does not loom very large. But it is just 
one more clue to Don Power’s am- 
bitious plans for the company. “There 
is,” he likes to tell his executives, 
“nothing immoral about making a 
legitimate profit. It can be done in the 
telephone industry if we sell ag- 
gressively. That way we can enable 
the business end of the telephone in- 
dustry to keep pace with our technical 


1985 development.” 
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FULL CIRCLE 


When dividend time rolls 

around, the directors of 

Royal Dutch have exception- 

ally acceptable excuses for 

being tight-fisted with stock- 
holders. 


A century or less ago, U.S. financiers 
used regularly to tap the rich money 
markets of London and Amsterdam to 
raise capital for the railroads and 
other enterprises they were pushing 


across a raw continent. After World 
War I, the financial tables turned and 
U.S. savings in their turn began seek- 
ing opportunities overseas. 

Since then few foreign-based enter- 
prises have put such an acquisitive 
glint into the eyes of private U.S. in- 
vestors as the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co.* The reason is not hard to find in 
an era when investors increasingly 
have put their trust in bigness. The 
Amsterdam-based holding company 
owns outright 60% of the globe-gir- 
dling Royal Dutch/Shell Group of oil 
companies, the world’s second-biggest 
oil empire (after the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey). 

Debut. Royal Dutch was listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange in 
1954. Since then U.S. investors have 
boosted their holdings to some 25% of 
its outstanding capital. Added to the 
$660-million U.S. stake in the Group’s 
65%-owned U.S. subsidiary, Shell Oil 
Co.,+ U.S. investments in the Royal 
Dutch/Shell empire now stand at well 
over $1.3 billion. 
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This has set some Dutch business- 
men to worrying about the slow drift 
of ownership across the Atlantic. On 
one point, however, they have no 
cause to lose any sleep: control can- 
not pass into U.S. hands. By the com- 
pany’s rules, no more than 120 shares 
of the so-called “New York” shares 
can be voted by any one person. 

But for all these voting restrictions, 
Royal Dutch has already cut a wide 
swath in its short Big Board career. 
Since their debut, the shares have 
doubled in price, soaring from 55% to 
a 1956 high of 112%. In many a recent 
week Royal Dutch has stood high on 
the list of the most actively traded 
stocks, along with such old Wall 
Street standbys as General Motors 
and Westinghouse. 

Thus Wall Street, which follows 
Royal Dutch’s fortunes with an atten- 
tion bestowed on few overseas cor- 
porations, had been waiting eagerly to 
see what Chairman Jean Baptiste Au- 
gust Kessler, 67, would say in his 1955 
annual report. 


CHAIRMAN KESSLER: 
he needs money 


Last month the English translation 
of Kessler’s report arrived and, as ex- 
pected, contained a great deal of good 
news. Total income for the Group hit 
$5.8 billion, $560 million more than the 
year before. Earnings rose to $448 
million from $377 million. In all these 
riches, Royal Dutch shares 60% /40% 
with Britain’s Shell Transport & 
Trading Co., its partner in the global 
empire. 

Achilles’ Heel. But if Royal Dutch 
was rich in profits—as usual since 
World War II—payout was its Achil- 
les’ heel. Altogether Royal Dutch has 
paid out a scant 15% to 20% of its 
profits in the form of cash dividends. 
Last year’s 18% was little improve- 
ment. And stockholders hoping for 
better things to come in 1956 received 
little encouragement from the annual 
report. 

The reason for this priority to plow- 
back as against cash payout has been 
often spelled out by the company. 
This year Kessler and the company’s 
four managing directors did so again. 
“Expansion,” they told stockholders, 
“meant high capital expenditure .. . 
it will be necessary to persist in the 
policy of investing a considerable per- 
centage of the Group’s net earnings in 
the business.” 

Peculiar Position. Determined to hold 
its big 12% share of world oil mar- 
kets, Royal Dutch has worked over- 
time to explore as thoroughly and 
expand as fast as its tough U.S. com- 
petitors. But in this, Royal Dutch is 
up against several severe problems. 
For one thing, it does not always get 
the same fat depletion allowances that 
its U.S. competitors enjoy. Its biggest 
headaches are, however, as the com- 
pany puts it, due to “the somewhat 
peculiar position in which an enter- 
prise the size of the Group finds it- 
self.” 

Giant U.S. companies such as GE 
and Jersey Standard have hefty cash 
needs for expansion, too. But as U.S. 
companies, they have ready access to 
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Wall Street’s coffers. Money markets 
in Amsterdam and London cannot 
supply the kind of cash that has en- 
abled U.S. companies such as General 
Motors and American Telephone to 
borrow hundreds of millions of dollars 
in a lump sum. Britain and The Neth- 
erlands, for all their efforts to keep 
up, simply do not have the same kind 
of national income to draw upon. 

As a result, the Group has had to 
look to its own resources for the up- 
wards of $3 billion it has poured into 
expansion since 1951. Last year de- 
preciation ($479 million) and plowed- 
back profits ($336 million) covered 
the Group’s capital needs with a lit- 
tle to spare. But the gap between cash 
inflow and expansion outlay is widen- 
ing. This year’s outlay is estimated at 
from $50 million to $330 million above 
last year’s $792 million. 

Full Circle. Adding up these hard 
figures and hard facts, Wall Streeters 
have come to an inescapable conclu- 
sion: sooner or later, Royal Dutch 
will have to start prospecting in Wall 
Street for additional capital. Whether 
Royal Dutch will seek to borrow the 
money or will sell new common stock 
was a moot point, but one thing was 
clear. With Europe’s mightiest private 
enterprise seeking capital in Wall 
Street, which itself once borrowed in 
London and Amsterdam, history’s 
wheel was coming full circle. 


ELECTRICAL 


SEED CASH 


General Electric, which has 
long prided itself on being 
free of public debt, at last 
has gone to the well for $300 
million. Here’s why. 





OnLy some 20 major U.S. corporations 
can boast that hallmark of fiscal 
eminence, an AAA bond rating. One 
of them is General Motors. Another 
is General Electric.* General Motors’ 
special distinction is that it is the 
largest U.S. manufacturing company 
by far. General Electric has prided 
itself on something else: complete 
freedom from long-term debt. 
Self-Containment. Not since 1920, 
when then-president Edwin Rice took 
General Electric to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to underwrite a $20-million issue of 
5% and 6% debentures, has the U.S.’ 
electrical equipment giant shouldered 
any long-term debt. Until, that is, 
last month, when GE’s present presi- 
dent, Ralph Jarron Cordiner, went 
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back to Wall Street with a $300- 
million bundle of twenty-year, 342% 
debentures. Within hours, a syndi- 
cate of underwriters sold it all, re- 
turning some $298.8 million to GE. 
Over the years, General Electric 
has prided itself on being self-con- 
tained. From time to time it has en- 
gaged in short-term borrowing, but 
it has always managed to finance its 
growth from within. In fact, its 
ability to do so has been something 
of a wonder in the financial com- 
munity. Since 1945, GE has spent 
some $1.1 billion for new plant and 
equipment, items now conservatively 
carried on its books at $525 million. 
More than half of the money, $591 
mijlion, has been generated internally 
through depreciation and amortiza- 
tion charges. The $578-million bal- 


GE’S CORDINER: 
now’s the time to borrow 


ance came out of retained earnings. 
All the while, GE plowed into re- 
search sums well in excess of the in- 
dustry average of 6% of annual sales. 

What makes GE’s self-reliant fi- 
nancing all the more striking is its 
characteristic generosity with stock- 
holders. In the past five years, when 
GE’s earnings rose from $173.4 mil- 
lion to over $200 million, it has paid 
out some 64% of profits to stock- 
holders. Rival Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, by contrast, paid out only 52%. 

As a result, General Electric has 
made do with a relative shoestring 
kind of working capital. And prided 
itself on doing so. Ralph Cordiner, 
for one, feels strongly that General 
Electric’s ability to finance $3 billion 
in sales last year on little cash ($69 
million at year’s end) is a sign of able 
management. That GE’s treasurer, 
John Dudley Lockton, has made 
every dollar count is quite evident. 
No man to let cash lie idle, even tem- 


porarily, Lockton has earned $35 
million before taxes in the short-term 
market in the last half-decade. That 
has meant an extra cash bundle 
for GE. 

Pinched. Why then has GE aban- 
doned its old ways and bound itself 
in long-term debt? The answer is 
that, GE’s fiscal finesse notwithstand- 
ing, the company began to feel 
pinched for ready cash. For one 
thing, Ralph Cordiner has ambitious 
plans for expansion: by 1963, he 
hopes to have doubled GE’s sales to 
$6 billion. To do it, he has set a heavy 
schedule of capital outlays. This 
year, for example, General Electric 
will spend $185 million on expansion. 
Over the three succeeding years, it 
plans to spend $500 million more. 

There are some other pressing calls 
for new money. For one thing, GE 
has some $650 million worth of back- 
logged orders for heavy generating 
equipment. Filling them takes time, 
and in the process huge amounts of 
capital are tied up. For another, 
Cordiner badly wanted to refinance 
some $175 million in short-term bank 
borrowings, comprised of $100 million 
borrowed to meet tax needs, $74 mil- 
lion to finance seasonal inventories of 
appliances and other consumer goods. 
By selling the 334% debentures, Cor- 
diner is able to do so at % less than 
the current bank rate. That will save 
$750,000 a year in carrying charges. 

General Electric’s working capital 
was all too low to handle these heavy 
demands. Over the past five years, 
the company’s current assets have 
averaged between 1.5 to 1.7 times 
current liabilities. Normally, finan- 
cial men consider a two-to-one cur- 
rent ratio as the minimum compatible 
with safety for manufacturing com- 
panies. (Competitor Westinghouse 
has kept its current assets at between 
four and six times current liabilities.) 
But by year’s end, General Electric 
showed only $288.3 million in work- 
ing capital with which to run a busi- 
ness grossing better than $3 billion. 

Just how short GE was for ready 
cash was also evident in another fact, 
its slim quick asset ratio (current 
assets minus inventory, divided by 
current liabilities). GE’s quick assets 
amounted to only two-thirds current 
liabilities, as compared with a 3.27 to 
1 ratio for Westinghouse. 

Fair Is Fair. Observed a GE finan- 
cial man last month: “We’ve been 
able to do business and expand on 
30% to 40% of earnings until now. 
But we have come to the point where 
we can’t do it any more without some 
outside financing. We could cut the 
dividend payout, it’s true. But we 
don’t think that would be fair to 
stockholders. The answer is funded 
debt. That’s fair to everybody.” 


Forses, June 1, 1956 












































































































NON-FERROUS METALS 


TREASURE TROVE 


For a company that contents 
itself with clipping coupons 
in the middle reaches of Park 





Avenue, Newmont Mining 
has struck it remarkably 
rich. 


Newmont Min1nc Corp.” is a famous 
firm that, despite its name, never turns 
a shovel. But from its lavish execu- 
tive offices in Park Avenue’s gleam- 
ing, new Colgate-Palmolive Building, 
Newmont’s President Plato Maloze- 
moff clips the coupons from invest- 
ments in a vast natural resources em- 
pire that criss-crosses the world from 
the Andes to the Sahara, from South 
Africa to the wilds of northern Can- 
ada. 

Richest Lode. Currently Newmont’s 
richest lode in terms of the dividends 
received lies in the fabulously rich 
copper belt of South and South West 
Africa. Its 56% control of the famed 
O’okiep mine and a 28.5% interest 
in the flourishing Tsumeb property to- 
gether contributed nearly 60% of 
Newmont’s net income of $14.8 mil- 
lion last year. Newmont also has a 
promising 38% interest in Canada’s 
Sherritt-Gordon nickel mine and in 
recent years has gone into oil with a 
$20-million stake in a big offshore 
development in the Louisiana Tide- 
lands area. 

Newmont’s rich portfolio also con- 
tains such glittering baubles as 511,- 
120 shares of Continental Oil, recently 
worth $62.4 million; 349,038 Phelps 
Dodge, worth $22.5 million; 235,260 
Magma Copper, worth $27.8 million. 

Newmont’s formula is as simple as 
it is profitable: investing cash and 
know-how in other people’s mining 
enterprises. So successful has this for- 
mula been that assets carried on New- 
mont’s books at a cost of just $60 mil- 
lion had a recent market value of $226 
million. Since 1948 Newmont common 
has skyrocketed from a low of 13% to 
a recent high of 12542. 

Through it all, however, Malozemoff 
and his fellow officers have kept a 
sphinx-like silence. To reporters in- 
quiring about the company’s affairs 
they have a standard reply. “New- 
mont,” they explain icily, “is not in- 
terested in publicity. Our policy is 
neither to confirm nor deny reports 
on our transactions.” 

In the News. Interested or not, 
Newmont’s doings are watched with a 
careful eye by many a shrewd trader. 


12512; low, 88%. Dividend (1955): $2 plus $1 
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Last month, therefore, Newmont Min- 
ing Corp. was making news in its own 
quiet way. For some $360,000 it picked 
up 400,000 shares of Canada’s Path- 
finder Petroleums with an option to 
buy 400,000 more at $1.15 a share. 
Pathfinder is a four-year-old explora- 
tion and development company with 
oil leases in British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. It has yet 
to show a profit. But Newmont’s in- 
terest was enough to set the board- 
rooms buzzing. Little Pathfinder Pete 
became one of the most active stocks 
on the Toronto Exchange,. turning 
over 216,347 shares in a single week at 
as high as $1.55 a share. 


MACHINERY 


BUILDUP 


Cater pillar’s Eberhard is still 

shooting for $700 million in 

sales this year, but he may 

need the highway bill orders 
to do it. 





WitH the $51.5-billion highway bill 
moving again toward Congressional 
approval, Harmon S. Eberhard, 56, 
president of Caterpillar Tractor Co.,* 
biggest producer of crawler tractors, 
was again calculating its effect on the 
company’s future. Said he: “As a 
heavy machinery manufacturer, we 
realize that our products will be 
needed in increasing quantity to car- 
ry out the road program now being 
considered . . .” 


Targeting In. Thus last _ spring 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
7712; low, 5542. Dividend (1955): $1.60. Indi- 


cated 1956 payout: $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1955): $4.04. Ticker symbol: CTR 


CATERPILLAR’S PRES. EBERHARD (L), CHM. NEUMILLER (R.): 
they have set themselves a hot pace 


Eberhard announced plans to spend 
another $200 million in the next four 
years, nearly as much as the company 
had put into expansion in the last 
ten. Most of it would go to bolster 
Caterpillar’s capacity to make con- 
struction equipment: into additions to 
his plants at Joliet (Ill), where Cat- 
erpillar makes earth moving equip- 
ment, and at Decatur, where it makes 
motor graders, and heavy-duty, off- 
highway wheel tractors; into a new 
plant at Aurora (Ill.), where it will 
turn out small crawler tractors and 
tractor shovels. “And that,” said 
Eberhard firmly, “should be enough 
to provide an adequate quantity of 
machines for completing this highway 
program.” 

Meanwhile, Eberhard has _ been 
concentrating on making good his 
boast of $700-million sales by the end 
of 1956, or more than twice as much 
as Caterpillar grossed in 1950. By the 
end of the first quarter, Eberhard 
could report that Caterpillar was al- 
ready well on its way. Sales were 
34% higher than a year ago, hitting 
$158.7 million. Profits had soared 56% 
to $11.1 million. But even the good 
gains meant that Eberhard would 
have to step up sales for the rest of 
the year if he is to hit his own $700 
million sales target. Passage of the 
highway bill would, of course, help 
considerably. 

Quota Plus. As it was, Caterpillar’s 
1955 showing was enough to paint 
Eberhard as a man addicted to un- 
derstatement. In an ebullient moment 
last fall, he predicted that Caterpil- 
lar’s 1955 take might work out at 
about $470 million, a 17% gain. Ac- 
tually, when Caterpillar’s books 
closed last December 31, Caterpillar’s 
sales had totaled a record and unex- 
pected $523.9 million 








WOOD PULP 


RELATIVITY 


The wood pulp industry is 

doing fine, and so is Puget 

Sound Pulp & Timber. But 

there’s a significant differ- 
ence in degree. 





SEVERAL months ago, Canadian-born 
Lawson Phillippe Turcotte, 59, presi- 
dent of $33-million (total assets) 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co.,* 
summed up his company’s prospects 
this way: “Wood pulp is one of our 
fastest growing industries. .. . Re- 
cent developments, in our company 
and in the pulp industry, seem to ex- 
press quite clearly the prospects for 
the year ahead.” 

Diverging Paths. When Turcotte 
announced Puget Sound’s first-quar- 
ter figures last month, it was clear, 
however, that the company and the 
industry were following divergent 
paths. While U.S. wood pulp produc- 
tion soared 13% (to 5.6 million tons) 
in the first quarter, Puget Sound 
boosted its own output only 2% 

The figures showed some other 
telling contrasts. The most striking 
one was the industry’s fortunes and 
Puget Sound’s. Over the last dec- 
ade, the Bellingham (Wash.) firm 
has shown respectable growth. In 
fact, its sales have quadrupled in a 
period when U.S. pulp consumption 
has merely doubled. But most of that 
growth came before 1952, just after 
Turcotte became president. Since 
then, Puget Sound’s sales have risen 
only 16%, to $23.5 million last year. 
Meanwhile overall U.S. pulp and 
paper sales have grown 27%, to $1 
billion. The industry’s wood pulp 
production last year was up 14%, Pu- 
get Sound’s only 6%. But the con- 
trast is even more unfavorable in 
paperboard. Since 1953, U.S. paper- 
board production has risen 13%, 
while Puget Sound’s output is actual- 
ly down 7% (to 13,680 tons). 


Unready Money. Turcotte’s big 
problem is not scarcity of customers. 
Right now his pulp production is 
running at full capacity. Instead, the 
question facing him is whether—and 
how—to expand further. But that is 
an unlikely prospect. Puget Sound is 
already deeply involved in a joint 
venture with American Viscose— 
Alaska’s Ketchikan Pulp Co. (1955 
sales: $19 million)—the bonded debt 
of which (some $36 million) is near- 
ly twice its present sales. 

Nevertheless, Puget Sound is mak- 


conn American Stock Exchange. Price 
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ATLAS’ GOTTSHALL: 
his calculations held promise 


ing a good profit (28.5c before taxes 
on each dollar of sales), and its bal- 
ance sheet is strong. Since 1951, 
stockholders’ equity has grown stead- 
ily from $18 million to $25 million last 
year. This year, moreover, Puget 
Sound is cashing in on a $5 rise in 
pulp prices (to $150 a ton). Thus for 
the first quarter Puget Sound re- 
ported its highest net sales ($6 mil- 
lion) and earnings per share ($1.01) 
for any opening quarter in the past 
five years. 


CHEMICALS 


FISCAL DYNAMITE 


No company is watching the 
fate of the $51.5-billion 
federal highway bill with 
more explosive hopes than 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Ever since President Eisenhower pro- 
posed the Federal Highway Bill a few 
years back, market tipsters have been 
tirelessly drawing up lists of prospec- 
tive beneficiaries, ranging from the 
obvious (e.g., construction machin- 
ery) to the esoteric (e.g., electronic 


AN ALL-AMERICAN PROBLEM: 
progress is dynamite 


computers). Last month the latest 
version of the road bill, calling for 
$51.5 billion to be spent over 13 years, 
disappeared into the maw of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee for action. 
Last month also, Atlas Powder Co.* 
produced a tidy tidbit of its own. 


Blasting Boom. “We can estimate,” 
Atlas President Ralph K. Gottshall, 
55, cautiously essayed, “that for every 
additional $1 billion spent on high- 
way construction each year, there 
will be an increase of about 34%%% to 
4% in sales of dynamite and blasting 
supplies.” Part of this rise, he ex- 
plained, would come in explosives 
directly used in excavating and grad- 
ing the new roads themselves; the 
rest in explosives required to produce 
materials needed to finish the high- 
way. 

Atlas’ stake is obvious: next to du 
Pont, it is the nation’s second-largest 
maker of explosives, and its share of 
the roughly $4 billion a year highway 
appropriation would work out to a 
very respectable sum. But even with- 
out the bill, Gottshall points out, 
highway construction is already 
booming. “We are now,” he says, 
“building new roads at the rate of 
about $3.5 billion a year, and this 
figure has been steadily rising. At the 
present rate, we could expect to spend 
about $47 billions over’ the next ten 
years.” Thus, with the coal and iron 
industries, both big explosives users, 
also booming, Gottshall has his sights 
set high this year. For the first 
quarter, earnings were up 25%. 


Soaring. Partly because industrial 
use of explosives is growing fast, 
partly because Atlas has a growing 
stake in industrial chemicals, the 
company’s sales have climbed slowly 
but steadily from $32.2 million in 
1946 to $60.3 million last year. Earn- 
ings, however, have been far less 
steady. They have wobbled uncer- 
tainly between their 1946 low of $1.1 
million and their 1950 high of $2.6 
million. But with the sale of two un- 
profitable divisions early last year, 
Atlas’ profits suddenly soared above 
their long plateau to a record $3.5 
million. On a mere 4.7% rise in 
sales, Atlas’ profits, aided by an all- 
out campaign to control and reduce 
costs, rose no less than 31.7%. 

Stockholders also cashed in: their 
dividend is now back to its old 1950 
level of $2.30 a share. Stockholders, 
of course, never weary of hopes for 
more and, in Atlas’ case, not without 
reason. In this year’s first quarter, 
Atlas netted $1.28 per share, up from 
96c a year ago. 


*Traded NYSE. Price rants s\ (1955) : high, 
7644; low, a* ; ee aE 4 + a 
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WALL STREET 


TWO-IN-ONE 


When the stock 
flashes ambiguous 





market 
signals, 


some Wall Streeters run for 
the convertible preferreds. 


On Wall Street as elsewhere, the de- 
sire to have one’s cake and eat it too 
is understandably widespread. This, 
in part, explains the popularity of 
convertible preferred stocks, those 
two-in-one securities which offer a 
fixed dividend return plus a chance 
to ride along with stock prices. 

Good Weather. Last month was, as 
one Wall Streeter put it, “good 
weather for convertible bonds and 
convertible preferreds.” Many an in- 
vestor found himself with a nervous 
feeling that the stock market was 
acting somewhat unsteady. But they 
also had an equally impelling suspi- 
cion that common stocks were a good 
thing to hold. 

The revived interest in convertible 
preferred stocks therefore was obvi- 
ous. The owner of convertible pre- 
ferred securities always has the op- 
tion of turning his shares in for com- 
mon stock if the market rises. If it 
stands still, or goes down, he can sit 
out the slump in relative security 
with a fixed dividend return. 

There are, however, as any investor 
can quickly see, some drawbacks to 
“convertibles” in a bull market. In 
some cases, convertible preferreds 
are actually selling as common stocks 
rather than as preferreds. American 
Cyanamid’s 342% convertible pre- 
ferred, for example, was recently 
selling at a premium of 44 points over 
its par value. That price obviously re- 
flected its potential conversion value 
rather than merely its value as a 
dividend-paying investment. A buyer 
of American Cyanamid preferred at 
recent prices was actually paying a 
premium of $71.75 a share over the 
common stock price. He was also 
accepting a yield of just 2.6%. 

Ups & Downs. Thus, if the common 
stock should drop sharply, the pre- 
ferred stock might well plummet 
with it. Celanese Corp.’s 442% con- 
vertible preferred is a case in point. 
When Celanese common was boom- 
ing a few years back, the corvertible 
preferred sold as high as 116, a full 
16 points above its par value. But 
when Celanese tumbled from 58 to a 
recent 16, the conversion right be- 
came an empty privilege. Though it 
did not fall as sharply as the com- 
mon, Celanese convertible preferred 
went into its own private bear mar- 
ket. Price last month: 66%, a 33% 
point discount from par. 
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BEAR MARKET BUFFER? 





Leading U.S. Corporations with Outstanding Convertible Preferred Stocks 


1956 Price Range 
Preferred 
High 


Yield 
Pfd. 
Low % 
ACF Industries, Inc. 

5% cumulative con- 

vertible pfd. 76 

Air Reduction Co. 
$4.50 cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
4.08% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 125 

American Bakeries Co. 

442% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 108 

American Brake Shoe 
4% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

3%% cumulative con- 
vertible Ser. C. 

American Metal Products 
52% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 28 

Ashland Oil & Rfg. 
$1.50 cumulative con- 
vertible 2nd pfd. e— 27% 

Avco Mfg. Corp. 
$2.25 cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 43'2 

Celanese Corp. 

42% cumulative con- 
vertible Ser. A. 67 

Curtiss-Wright 
$2 non-cumulative 
convertible Class A 33% 

Food Machinery & Chem. 

3%4% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. —109 

Gair (Robert) Co., Inc 
42% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 112%—107% 

Gen. Tire & Rubber 
42% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 

Mead Corp. 

4.30% cumulative con- 
vertible 2nd 91%e— 772 

Merck & Co. 
$4.00 cumulative con- 
vertible 2nd 112 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
3.30% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 120 —112% 

National Distillers 
444% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 

Olin Mathieson 
4.25% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 128 

Oliver Corp. 

42% cumulative con- 

vertible (pfd. 107%— 89% 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. 

4% cumulative con- 

vertible 2nd pfd. 107 

Pittston Co. 

52% cumulative con- 
vertible 2nd pfd. 210 —146% 

Sunray-Mid Continent 
52% cumulative con- 
vertible pfd. 39 — 36% 43 

U.S. Plywood 
3%% cumulative con- 
vertible Ser. B 124 —101 3.3 

Whirlpool-Seeger 
4%4% cumulative con- 


vertible pfd. 


— 70% 


178%2—136 


—111 


121%42—106 


—106% 


100%— 97% 


—114 


— 98% 


B0%4— 74% 47 


* ed. 





price 


r—redeemable after June 16, 1958. 
t—redeemable after April 1, 1957. 
tt—conversion expires June 30. 

td—decreases to 2.3 after Aug. 31. 


Call No. Common Value 
Price Shores for in 
Pfd Each Pfd. Common 


Yield 
Common 
% 


4 (inc 
extras 


5.6 


7.2 (inc 


extras 


3 


5.1 


4.6 (inc. 
extras) 


105 2.4 + 
stk. 


35* 4.5 


104.25** 5.3 (inc. 


extras) 


80 1.45 5.7 


i at specific dates after Dec. 31, 1956. 
** call price decreases at specified dates during this year. 











CLARENCE J. SALL 
Vi esident 


ice 
John Morrell & Co. 


HENRY T. RUTLEDGE 


W. C. MACFARLANE 
President & General Manager 
Minneapolis Moline Company 


STUART F. SEIDL 
ice President 


Rahr Malting Co. 


L. E. PHILLIPS PAUL B. WISHART 


E. H. RUSSELL 
President 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. 


A. lt. G. VALENTINE 


President 
Northwestern Bank Building Co. National Presto Industries, Inc. 


D. C. MINARD WALTER G. SEEGER 
President Chairman of the Board 
Trane Co. Whirlpool-Seeger Corporation 





President enya Honeywell sree“ So. St. Paul Office 
Ss »” J 


wift & Co. 


D. ATLAS JOHN C. ALEXANDER 
Works Ma: resident 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons Cold Spring Granite Co. 


THESE BUSINESS LEADERS...NS 
CONTRIBUTE ONLY 5.4% 


NSP's 22 straight years of 
revenue growth not dependent 
on any one large industry 


Here are 24 of the 27 largest users of electricity from 
Northern States Power Company. A cross-section of 
diversified businesses—many nationally known—they sell 
hundreds of products and services; and all paid electric 
bills in excess of $100,000 last year. The largest added 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars to our revenues. 


Yet it accounted for only six-tenths of one percent of our 
gross income. 


In fact, all 27 made up only 5.4% of our total gross 
revenue. 





Some 1520 other large commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers also contribute to NSP’s growth and diversity. 

These highly diversified businesses account for 22.2% of 
our electric revenues. 

The major share (more than 42% ) of our electric revenue 
comes from our steadily growing residential—rural sales. 





E> 


THOMAS L. DANIELS 
resident 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


JOHN B. HAWLEY, JR. 
President 
Northern Ordnance Incorporated 


ates 7 E. CARO. 


ELY MEYER 
ident 
American Hoist 4 & "Derrick Co. 


Treasurer 
Sterling Paper & Pulp Co. 


ELMER ERICKSON FRANK A. COBB 
President Factory Ma 
Northwestern Refining Co. U. 8. Rubber 


R. W. ELDRED 
General Manager 
Armour & Co. 


HERBERT P. SUE TOW 
Pres 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


WAYNE Py tery 
Vice President & General 


Manager 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


HENRY E. KUEHN 
Vice President 
King Midas Flour Mills 


DONALD C. DAYTON 
President 
Dayton’s 


H. A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board 
General Mills, Inc. 


»"S 27* LARGEST CUSTOMERS... 
O OUR TOTAL REVENUE 


This is, of course, highly desirable income, since it is least 
sensitive to business fluctuations. 

The remainder of our income stems from unusually 
diversified—hence unusually sound—sources: industrial, 
co:nmercial and other sales. Our gas sales and revenues 
parallel this well-balanced diversification. 

Thus, independent of any single industry or group of 
cuBtomers, NSP has recorded twenty-two consecutive 
years of revenue growth. Ask your secretary to write for 


our Annual Report. +*Ccompany policy of three of our customers prevents 
usifg pictures of corporation officials. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Serving a thriving area in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas with electricity and gas 





RAIL EQUIPMENT 


UNCLOUDED 
CRYSTAL BALL 


After nearly 90 years, the 

famed name of Pullman is 

now only partly tied to the 
railroad industry. 





LIKE many another U.S. businessman, 
Pullman, Inc.’s* President Champ 
Carry, 60, was unprepared for the 
full force of the 1955-56 boom. A 
year ago when the company’s major 
subsidiary, freight car-building Pull- 
man-Standard, slipped into the red 
for the first time in five years, gruff, 
gravel-voiced Champ Carry ventured 
a timid hope. “I am not bold enough 
to predict,” said’ he, “when the rail- 
roads will begin to buy, but there are 
indications it will be by the end of 
the year. I hope this is like 1949, when 
there was a lull in buying followed by 
a spurt in 1950 and 1951.” 

The Lion’s Share. Before 1955 ended, 
Carry’s cautious optimism was over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of new or- 
ders. The railroads were off on one 
of the most frantic car-buying sprees 
in their history. By January 1, Pull- 
man, with nearly 45% of the market, 
had a 28,153-car order backlog—a far 
cry from the discouraging 2,062 cars 
on order just a year before. Carry 
seemed well on his way to equaling 
1953’s_ record $404.2-million sales. 
When the first quarter ended, he al- 
ready had a good start: sales up 40%, 
and profits 23%, despite a strike at 
one subsidiary and a steel shortage at 
another. 

Last month, Champ Carry was no 
longer measuring his optimism by the 
teaspoon. The railroads were scrap- 
ping freight cars at the rate of 60,000 
a year. Thus, providing railroad pros- 
perity continues, Carry counts on 
another two or three years of boom- 
ing and profitable operations in his 
freight car shops. 

Carry is, of course, not unaware of 
several flies in his unguent. For one 
thing, the railroads are currently 
building half of their freight cars 
themselves; if business falls off, it is 
the outside supplier that feels the 
pinch first. Then there is the danger 
of a steel strike. “That,” admits 
Champ Carry, “would affect the 
company badly.” 

Moreover, Pullman’s passenger car- 
building business remains in a sorry 
state. Reluctant to pour unnecessary 
money into deficit passenger business 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 

7414; low, 6442. Dividend (1955) : $4. Indicated 

Cres: $4. Earnings per share (1955): 
$4.34. Ticker symbol: PU. 
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PULLMAN’S CARRY: 
timid hopes, bold facts 


and confused by conflicting trends in 
passenger car design, railroad execu- 
tives have preferred to wait. “Assum- 
ing widespread acceptance of the 
lightweights,” Carry says, “a boom in 
passenger car buying may well re- 
sult. Whether it will or not, I couldn’t 
say. My crystal ball just rolled off the 
desk.” 

Counter-Bal Such problems 
aside, there is one headache no long- 
er plaguing Pullman: keeping the 
famous Pullman sleeping cars filled. 
In 1947 federal trustbusters forced 


Thousands of units 





Millions of dollars 


3% ©plies 


the company to sell the sleeping car 
business to a group of 57 railroads for 
$105 million. Pullman now only 
builds the cars. “We'd counted on the 
sleeping car business,” Carry says, 
“to balance out the swings in our 
freight car business. So when we 
knew it had to go, we started looking 
for something to take its place.” 

Pullman found it in 1944, when it 
bought long-established M.W. Kellogg 
Co., which engineers, designs and 
builds petroleum refineries and chem- 
ical processing plants. “Kellogg is a 
cyclical business too,” Carry explains, 
“but unlike the railroads who stop 
buying when their earnings fall off, 
with the oil people it’s almost purely 
psychological.” 

Pullman waited until 1951 to make 
its next purchase, Trailmobile, second 
only to Fruehauf as the U.S.’ largest 
producer of trailer trucks. “We 
wanted to be sure we put our money 
in the right place,’ Carry explains 
“It’s easy to buy something, but not 
so easy to buy something you want.” 
With Trailmobile, Pullman seems 
largely to have freed itself from the 
swings in the railroad industry (see 
chart). Since then Carry has been 
content to expand by enlarging his 
production capacity or by spreading 
out (e.g., into fluorocarbon and poly- 
olefin plastics and atomic energy) 
through existing subsidiaries. “We 
don’t have any plans in mind fo: 
further diversification,’ Carry ob- 
served last month. “From now on we 
intend to expand from within.” 

The Payoff. Last year, Pullman’s 
diversification had its first real test. 
With freight car production near a 
postwar low and engineering and con- 
struction contracts on the decline, 
Pullman-Standard and Kellogg sales 
tumbled sharply. Trailmobile, how- 
ever, off on one of the biggest booms 
in highway history, took up the slack, 
with an estimated $100 million in 
sales, thanks largely to the highway 
boom. Pullman’s total sales held at a 
level slightly above the $330.4 million 
racked up in 1952, a boom year for 
Pullman’s freight car operations. 

As things stand, Pullman’s bid for 
operational stability seems a success. 
“All I can say,” says Carry, “is that so 
far the truck, refinery, and railroad 
cycles have never coincided. That 
doesn’t mean they couldn’t—if we 
had a depression, say.” 

How dependent is Pullman on its 
various divisions? “There just isn’t 
any pattern to our operations,” re- 
Carry. “That 40%-40%-20% 
sales split between our subsidiaries 
that the analysts keep talking about 
is all wrong. It wasn’t true last year, 
and it certainly isn’t this year.” Car- 
ry is tight-lipped about Pullman’s 
current sales breakdown except to 
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KELLOGG-BUILT REFINERY: 
buying is psychological 


say: “Things are booming in all of 
our divisions.” 

All in All. For all his diversifica- 
tion, some Wall Streeters have won- 
dered whether Carry has pushed 
Pullman ahead rapidly enough. Since 
1947, ACF Industries, the US.’ No. 
Two carbuilder has boosted sales 
some 15% faster than Pullman and, 
until 1953, did so largely without 
benefit of any further diversification. 

Carry, however, thinks there is 
something to say for the conservative 
approach. “After all,” he says, “sales 
growth isn’t everything.” Pullman, 
he points out, has expanded without 
piling up any funded debt. It has also 
hitched its wagon to two of the coun- 
try’s fastest growing industries, truck- 
ing and petroleum. Pullman’s earn- 
ings have been stable, and it boasts 
an unbroken dividend record going 
back 89 years (ACF last omitted a 
dividend in 1950). “All in all,” Carry 
says, “I’d say we were well satisfied.” 


RAILROADS 


GROWING PAINS 


To keep up with booming 
Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
may have to ask stockholders 
to swallow another dose of 
equity dilution. 


Stnce World War II, the Dominion 
of Canada has been expanding on a 
scale equaled within recent history 
only by the U.S.’ westward surge 
after the Civil War. But for the 75- 
year-old Canadian Pacific Railway,* 


*Traded NYSE. Price ra 
365g; low, 3134. Dividend (1955): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 zs out; $1.50. rnings per share 
(1955) : $2.85. Ticker symbol: CP. 


e (1956): high, 
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the world’s largest privately-owned 
railroad and Canada’s richest cor- 
poration (total assets: $2.1 billion), 
the boom has been something of a 
bust. Canada’s gross national product 
doubled over the past 15 years, carry- 
ing CPR revenues along with it. The 
road’s problems, however, also have 
multiplied. Beset by rising costs and 
rate restrictions, the CPR was able 
to earn a bare 2.92% on its huge rail- 
road investment, even in booming 
1955, a performance which placed it 
down in an earnings class with gro- 
cery chains. 

Forced Growth. To CPP. President 
Norris Roy Crump, 51, that seemed 
hardly a rich reward for the road’s 
role in Canada’s prosperity. Money 
in the savings bank does as well. But 
in spite of this low return, Crump 
announced last month, the CPR had 
no choice but to expand. 

Crump pointed to tentative projec- 
tions indicating that the Dominion’s 
gross national product would increase 
by two thirds (to $45 billion) by 
1970. “If expansion of that order is 
to take place,” said Crump, “great 
demands will be made on the trans- 
portation system. Careful plans are 
being laid to gear Canadian Pacific 
organization and facilities to meet the 
challenge and opportunities of a 
growing nation.” 

What it amounted to in cold, hard 
Canadian Pacific currency was a 
staggering $1.5-billion expansion pro- 
gram (see table, page 34). Even for 
the giant Canadian Pacific, this was a 
lot of money. 

Norris Crump, however, 
to thinking in big terms. In addi- 
tion to running North America’s 
second-longest transcontinental rail- 
road (longest: the CPR’s government- 
owned competitor, Canadian WNa- 


is used 


tional), Crump presides over a vast 
and widely diverse world-girdling 
empire. It includes a string of such 
swank hotels as Quebec’s Chateau 
Frontenac; a fleet of lake, coastal, 
and ocean-going freight and passen- 
ger steamships; 5,000 miles of U.S. 
rail properties including the Soo 
Line; one of the world’s major air 
lines; a full-scale telegraph, news, 
and express service; and an assort- 
ment of other properties. 

But CPR’s richest jewel is its land 
and mineral empire. CPR controls 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, the 
world’s largest lead and zine pro- 
ducer. It also owns outright a string 
of mines, oil and gas wells and some 
1.4 million acres of potentially valu- 
able land. 

The CPR actually made some $9 
million more than the $44 million it 
listed as its net income last year. Fac- 
ing demands for wage increases at 
the first upturn in profits, Crump 
carefully isolates from the income ac- 
count his earnings on his extensive 
and increasingly profitable land, gas 
and oil operations, now totaling $101.7 
million. 

Gripes & Grain. Crump, however, 
sees no reasons why these properties 
should in effect subsidize the railroad 
properties. “The company,” says he, 
“can meet the requirements of an ex- 
pansion program of this magnitude 
only if adequate income can be se- 
cured.” A 2.92% return on CPR’s rail- 
way investment, Crump feels, is far 
from adequate. He blames his diffi- 
culties, like many a U.S. railroad man, 
on non-rail competition and restric- 
tive rates on non-competitive traffic. 
He is particularly harassed by rates 
established by law in 1899, and still in 
effect, on grain and flour moving 
through British Columbia’s Crowsnest 


CPR TRAIN CROSSING STONY CREEK BRIDGE (B.C.): 
in the U.S. they get three times as 





Pass. Crump notes that U.S. rail- 
roads in the Northwest get three times 
as much as CPR for the same job. 

Last month, the CPR and the other 
Canadian railroads petitioned hope- 
fully for a 15% freight rate increase 
to offset the latest round of railroad 
cost increases. Crump, with his ex- 
pansion needs firmly in mind, has no 
doubt that such an increase is not 
merely fair, but necessary as well. 

Collateral Conversions. With expen- 
ditures of $100 million a year in the 
offing, Crump has small hope that the 
CPR can generate much more than 
$60 million a year from depreciation 
and salvage. Retained earnings can 
make up only a fraction of the re- 
maining $40 million. The balance will 
have to be raised by the usual meth- 
ods of selling long-term debt and 
new stock issues. 

Over the past 15 years, CPR has 
managed to plow back an average of 
only $16 million a year. Crump hopes 
to raise this figure to help close the 
expansion gap. The Canadian econ- 
omy and CPR revenues are boom- 
ing, and operational efficiency should 
improve sharply as CPR’s still pre- 
dominantly steam locomotive fleet, 
one of the last Fleets to remain so, 
becomes dieselized. 

Most common stockholders devout- 
ly hope Crump can avoid seeking 
new money. They have watched their 
equity diluted by conversion of con- 
vertible collateral trust bonds into 
common stock and the prospect of 
further dilution through new financ- 
ing is scarcely entrancing to either 
Crump or his shareowners. But right 
now Crump can see no way around 
it. Says he: “It would be unwise to 
raise the new capital required entire- 
ly through the issue of fixed interest 
bearing securities.” 


CPR’S NORRIS CRUMP: 
back to the well for more 
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BILLION DOLLAR 





SHOPPING LIST 


Canadian Pacific’s $1.5 billion, 15- 
year expansion program breaks 
down like this: 


RAILWAY PLANT: Improved roadbed, 
new branch lines, centralized traf- 
fic control, diesel repair shops, en- 
larged classification yards 

$600 million 


EQUIPMENT: 680 diesel locomotives 
($125 million), 50,000 freight cars 
($480 million), conventional and 
rail diesel passenger cars ($45 mil- 
lion), maintenance equipment ($15 
million) $665 million 


HOTELS: expansion of Toronto’s 
Royal York ($10 million) .$18 million 


STEAMSHIPS: replacements for the 
Empress of Scotland ($22 million) 
and seven deep-sea, port-to-port 
freighters $50 million 


COMMUNICATIONS: microwave relay 
system, facsimile reproduction facil- 
ities, automatic equip.... $60 million 


AIRLINES: new planes, spare parts, 
hangar and office space. . .$60 million 











LEATHER 


DEATH BY 
PROSPERITY 


In industry, one man’s meat 
is often another’s poison. 
Item: U.S. prosperity has 
forced American Hide out of 
the tannery business. 


Just about three weeks ago Stanley 
Miller Rowland, the affable 46-year- 
old president of American Hide & 
Leather Co.,* which until recently 
was one of the U.S.’s largest inde- 
pendent leather processors, an- 
nounced that the company was 
throwing in the sponge. American 
Hide’s one remaining tannery, at 
Lowell, Mass., was up for sale. 

Actually, Rowland has been clos- 
ing the huge Lowell tannery gradual- 
ly since last December after he and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen’s union were un- 
able to agree on wage rates. Thus, 
Rowland’s announcement came as no 
surprise to Wall Street. Rowland 
closed his other big tannery at Ball- 
ston Spa, N.Y. last year. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4%; low, 34%. Dividend (1 ); none. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: none. —- per share 
(1955): d$1.74. Ticker symbol: ‘ 


The reason was not at all obscure. 
Over the past five years it has be- 
come increasingly evident that na- 
tional prosperity is not a_ suitable 
climate for American Hide. Despite 
the boom, the company lost money in 
three years out of the last five. By 
last June 30, the end of its fiscal year, 
it had piled up an aggregate deficit of 
$4.8 million. In the nine months since 
that time, it dropped an additional 
$716,000. 

Leather and steaks. As a by-prod- 
uct industry, American Hide has had 
no control over its basic raw mate- 
rial. Chicago’s meat packers, in the 
course of satisfying the U.S.’ appetite 
for a richer red-meat diet, have 
glutted the U.S. hide markets by 
slaughtering record numbers of cat- 
tle. That, plus the increasing use of 
cheaper substitutes for leather, par- 
ticularly vinyl plastics, caused the 
price of hides to plunge. Light native 
cowhides, for example, nosedived 
from a high of 28.4c a pound in 1950 
to a low of 12.1c in the beginning of 
1955. 

Under these conditions, American 
Hide was in no shape to absorb high- 
er labor and other costs. What hurt 
even more was that fact that year 
after year American Hide has been 
caught with high inventories on a 
falling market. 

So last month Rowland gave up 
trying. But he still had another shot 
in his arsenal. Last September Amer- 
ican Hide bought Tandy Industries, 
Inc., the world’s largest leathercraft 
and handicraft business, with 81 
stores in 37 states and Hawaii, and a 
considerable mail order business. 
Tandy, which at present provides 
American Hide with its sole source of 
income, had sales of $4.3 million for 
the six months ended March 31, net- 


AMERICAN HIDE’S ROWLAND: 
too much red meat 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Twenty Year 32% Debentures Due 1976 


Dated May 1, 1956 Due May 1, 1976 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 


with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD &. CO. 


May 15, 1956. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Senior Housing: Housing offi- 
cials in Akron, Ohio are planning 
an apartment house project spe- 
cially designed for older people. 
The project will feature bathtubs 
with attached seats, cupboards 
within reach without the aid of a 
chair, warning buzzer to alert 
neighbors in case of illness or ac- 
cident. 

Ventilated: Among the drastic 
style innovations which the men’s 
clothing industry hopes will boost 
its business are open-toed shoes. 

Risk Spotter: In Newark, N. J., 
Accident Index Bureau, Inc. has 
been set up to provide employers 
with information on the industrial 
and highway accident record of 
people being considered for em- 
ployment. 

Skeptics: About 1,000 city fire- 
men got together for a meeting, 
jammed into a hotel room clearly 
marked with an official fire de- 
partment wall sign: “Occupancy 
by more than 315 persons is dan- 
gerous and unlawful.” 

More Colorful Speech Dept.: 
University of Tennessee’s Profes- 
sor Clyde Crobaugh, word special- 
ist, is coming out with a book list- 
ing about 800 specific abusive 
terms, scientifically grouped into 
some 77 different ways to cuss. 

With Flowers? The journal of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen allowed as 
how it’s about time “to give the 
boss a break” suggested a “Bosses’ 
Day” to join “Mothers’ Day” and 
“Fathers’ Day” on the calendar. 

Idea Pays Off, But Good: In 
Boston, Mass., Products Develop- 
ment Corp., which screens ideas 
from all over for manufacturers 
looking for new products to make, 
received an idea for a new type of 
hydraulic pump, found via a 
market survey that the device had 
48 potential applications, sent the 
idea on to Atwood Vacuum Ma- 
chine, which not only picked up 
the idea, but also hired the man 
who thought of it to supervise en- 
gineering and development work. 

Pipes of Pan, Maybe? As part 
of an experiment this spring, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories is provid- 
ing some 300 people of Crystal 
Lake, Ill. with telephones which 
give off a musical tone resembling 
a woodwind instead of the familiar 
shrilling bell. 

Bosses’ Delight: Dr. H. Azima of 
the Allen Memorial Institute in 


Montreal has 
found a_ sub- 
stance which, 
when injected 
into mice, keeps 
them running 
for the rest of 
their lives, 
stopping only Lawrence Stessin 
to eat and sleep. 

It Figures: Photographers spe- 
cializing in executive portraits re- 
port a new technique for getting 
a real smile out of their subjects. 
They ask the executive to say, “I 
am a genius!” A big, glowing 
smile invariably follows, which the 
photographer quickly snaps. 

Comparison Shoppers: A Chicago 
employment agency head reports 
that many already-employed girls 
who come in to him are just com- 
paring prices. They scout salary 
prospects, then hold up their pres- 
ent employers for more money. 

Therapy: Adman Joe Kesslinger 
tells us that there is now an or- 
ganization called Nicotine Anony- 
mous. “When a man who gave up 
the filthy weed gets an irresistible 
desire to smoke,” said Kesslinger, 
“he telephones a fellow member, 
who rushes to the rescue. Together 
they wrestle with the problem, sit- 
ting around all night and getting 
drunk.” 

Doing Fine, Thank You: Cornell 
University researchers talked to 
some 2,000 men aged around 65 in 
1952, queried them again two 
years later, when about a third of 
them had retired. Though many 
had been reluctant to retire, three- 
fourths of them said they were 
content and not at all anxious to 
go back to work. 

Not So Eager, Beaver? Office 
manager in Stuttgart, Germany 
found overtime piling up, had a 
hunch not all of it was necessary, 
made a new rule: all overtime 
work had to be done early in the 
morning, before the start of the 
workday. No more after quitting 
time. P.S. Overtime dropped off 
like magic. 

The Pennsylvania Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board of Re- 
view Protects the Working Girl: 
The Board okayed unemployment 
pay for a girl who quit after she 
was laid off for two weeks for re- 
sisting the amorous attentions of 
the boss’ son, and told her that she 
could return to work only “if she 
changed her mind about Harold.” 








ted $524,590 on that amount. 

Wrong Time? Few leathermen 
would quarrel with Rowland’s de- 
cision to quit, but some thought his 
timing was off. Stimulated by record 
shoe production, increased South 
American and European demand, and 
the farmers’ holdback of steers last 
winter, hide prices have been rising 
of late. Last month they zoomed to 
184%2c a pound, the highest level in 
three years. Companies still in the 
tanning business now look to their 
first chance for good profits in years. 

But Rowland does not regret his 
decision. Says he: “Our labor prob- 
lems, on top of everything else, would 
have taken a long time to solve. And 
we have a moral duty to earn some 
money for our stockholders—which 
can’t be done consistently in the tan- 
ning business. We have,” he added 
confidently, “some interesting plans 
for further diversification.” 


WALL STREET 


BLACK SHEEP OF 
THE BIG BOARD 


The New York Stock Ex- 
change recently banished 





four companies, setting Wall 
Street to wondering if more 
delistings would follow. 


In a dingy hearing room at 42 Broad- 
way, Manhattan, a little over a month 
ago, two lawyers engaged in a six- 
hour verbal duel before several mem- 
bers of the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. At stake was the fate 
of Atlas Tack Corp., a tiny (total 
assets: $3.1 million) nail, rivet and 
tack maker. The issue: whether 
Atlas was to continue to have its 
shares listed, among those of 1,089 
other firms, on the greatest organized 
securities market in the world, the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Under Par. Before and during the 
hearing, Stock Exchange Vice Presi- 
dent Phillip L. West made it clear 
that the Big Board did not question 
Atlas Tack’s standing as an invest- 
ment. Delisting, said he, would in no 
way reflect on either the company or 
its management. But last August the 
Exchange had adopted a new set of 
standards for listed stocks, and Atlas 
did not meet them. Under the new 
rules, continued listing on the Big 
Board would presume that a com- 
pany had: 

@ More than 250 shareholders; 

e Net tangible assets in excess of 
$2 million; 

@e Common stock worth more than 
$2 million at market prices and .. . 
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e An annual net income of $200,000 
or more during the past three years. 

As for Atlas Tack, West noted that 
it had 400 shareholders—not many, 
but enough for continued listing. The 
big trouble was that the company’s 
net tangible assets totaled only $1.5 
million, some $500,000 below ex- 
change requirements. Another prob- 
lem: the median value of Atlas’ 93,651 
shares of stock last year was $1.3 
million, $700,000 shy of Exchange re- 
quirements. Also, over the past three 
years Atlas has earned only $40,413, 
a far cry from the $600,000 minimum. 

Three other companies were also 
adjudged below par and suspended 
along with Atlas: Exchange Buffet 
Corp., a New York-Boston restaurant 
chain; Spear & Co., a furniture store 
chain; and Kalamazoo Stove & Fur- 
nace. Spear promptly moved across 
Trinity Place to the American Stock 
Exchange. Kalamazoo, in the process 
of liquidation, did nothing. Exchange 
Buffet and Atlas Tack, however, both 
of which are controlled by the pen- 
sion funds of two Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts newspapers, put up a fight. 

Prestige at Stake. Atlas Tack’s pug- 
nacious treasurer, Sidney R. Cook, 
accused the Exchange of judging 
Atlas on the basis of performance 
completed before the new rules had 
even been devised. He implied that 
small companies were being discrim- 
inated against in favor of larger ones. 
In fact, he said, he had first learned 


that Atlas was to be delisted by read- 
ing about it in the newspapers, and 
he charged that the Exchange’s action 
had damaged the company and its 
shareholders. 

Most Wall Streeters were inclined 
to view Atlas’ resistance to delisting 


as futile. Barring intervention from 
Capitol Hill, where Senator Fulbright 
is rumored to be interested in the 
case, they felt that Atlas’ chances for 
reinstatement were slim indeed. 

More important to them was West’s 
declaration that he would continue 
“to press with vigor” to delist other 
companies on the Big Board. Wall 
Street’s interest was not hard to 
understand. Delisted stocks lose 
prestige, sometimes are no longer 
acceptable as collateral for margin 
accounts, and often decline substan- 
tially in value. Exchange Buffet was 
one extreme example: it nosedived 
more than 50%, from 4% to 2, im- 
mediately following the delisting an- 
nouncement. 

More to Come? Are other Big Board 
small-fry doomed to walk the plank? 
If so, which ones? Wall Street’s well- 
developed gossip circuit was buzzing 
last month. Some felt that several 
companies with a smaller income and 
lesser total assets than delisted Atlas 
were in for it. Others were not so 
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PIPING HOT 


Revenues 
(in millions) 
1955 


1956 

Tennessee Gas Trans. ($868.0)*.. .$65.5 
El Paso Natural Gas (757.6) 
Texas Eastern Trans. (579.6) 

Northern Natural Gas (427.7).... 34.4 

24.2 

30.0 


21.2 


Transcontinental Gas (381.5) 
Panhandle Eastern (333.6) 
Southern Natural Gas (233.4).... 
Texas Gas Transmission (215.4)... 21.3 


*Assets (in millions) as of latest report 











$44.1 
42.0 
41.1 


up 49% $8.1 
up 86 7.7 
up 9 5.9 
up 4 6.0 
up 27 2.7 
up 14 5.8 
up 28 2.8 
up 13 2.0 





sure. The Exchange, they noted, had 
not said it definitely would delist 
every company which fails to meet its 
new standards, only that it would 
“consider” doing so. 

Moreover, there was abundant evi- 
dence that Atlas’ greatest fault was 
not its featherweight balance sheet 
but the small value the market has 
put on its shares. If true, this would 
probably save many another small 
company. Probably no stock issues 
on the Big Board had a smaller ag- 
gregate market value than Atlas. 

In some respects, for example, Cal- 
lahan Zinc-Lead, a very small mining 
concern, might qualify as a delisting 
candidate. It has suffered a three- 
year net loss of $532,696, and its as- 
sets total just $855,509. But, unlike 
Atlas, Callahan has 5,916 shareholders 
owning 1.8 million shares of stock 
(worth about $13.5 million at present 
prices). 

“If we tried to delist a company 
with that many stockholders,” said 
an Exchange spokesman, “we’d have 
to hire a hall for the hearing.” And 
anyway, he added, no further delist- 
ings will be attempted until the SEC 
hands down its decision on the Atlas 
case. 


NATURAL GAS 


CHANGE OF TUNE 


Out of the knock-down brawl 
to get the Harris-Fulbright 
bill enacted, the pipelines 
emerged badly whipped. But 
where are their bruises? 





Wate the Harris-Fulbright natural 
gas bill was fighting its way through 
a bitterly-resistant U.S. Senate last 
year, interstate gas transmission out- 
fits were sounding strident battle 
cries in every precinct in the land. 
Unless the Senate de-controlled the 
price of gas at the well-head, they 
warned, the U.S. would be in a fine 


fix for future supplies of the vital fuel. 

Pay the Piper. Independent drill- 
ers, the argument ran, just would not 
stand for anything that smacked so 
strongly of “creeping socialism” as 
controls did. Not only would they re- 
fuse to explore for more gas reserves, 
but they would either cap their wells 
and refuse to sell what they had, or 
sell it within the state where it was 
produced, thus avoiding price fixing. 
In any case, the interstate pipeliners 
would suffer. So would their cus- 
tomers. Instead of getting their gas 
cheaper, which was what opponents 
of the bill professed to be after, they 
would probably end up getting no 
gas at all. 

The bill passed. The President 
vetoed it. The pipeliners furled their 
battle flags and retreated silently 
homeward, stoically resigned to their 
sad and dreary fate. 

But, like Mark Twain’s death, re- 
ports that gas transmission was a 
dying industry seem in retrospect to 
have been “greatly exaggerated.” At 
any rate, there was certainly nothing 
sad or dreary about the first-quarter 
statements pipeliners were sending 
through the mail last month. The 
fact was, they had never had it so 
good. Eight of the U.S.’ biggest pipe- 
line companies, for example, rang up 
almost $300 million in revenue, 23% 
more than their totals a year ago. 
Profits also soared, rising 33% to $41 
million. Not one pipeliner failed to 
roll up rousing gains (see table). If 
natural gas transmission is a dying 
industry, there are no figures to 
verify the fact. 

Quite the contrary. The evidence 
last month, and it was impressively 
solid, seemed to show that the mourn- 
ful tune the gas men were piping just 
a year ago actually was little more 
than a tactical campaign song. 

No Sympathy. As things have turned 
out, almost every turn has set the 
stage for pipeline profits. Some sys- 
tems, like Texas Eastern, can matter- 
of-factly attribute their first-quarter 
fortunes to heavier demands because 
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$ 95 buys 


-----------> 


this book 
that will make 


you many times 
its cost in the 
stock market 


It’s the first really practical, useful 
and understandable book on how to 
make money in the stock market. 
EASY TO READ — The New York 
Times says: “fascinating.” INDIS- 
PENSABLE — The Wall Street Jour- 
nal says: “successful in helping thou- 
sands.” REVEALING — BENNETT 
CERF says: “learn the tricks of Wall 
Street yourself.” LEADER IN ITS 
FIELD — WALTER WINCHELL says: 
“best seller.” READERS ENTHUSE 
— W. R. S. says: “Your ‘Battle for In- 
vestment Survival,’ which I have now 
read for the third time, is exceedingly 
absorbing. It seems equally a revela- 
tion of a philosophy of life fully as 
interesting as stock trading. I read 
with deepest interest the observations 
and experiences of one who can write 
so understandingly about honorable 
and decent living. Please accept my 
thanks for the profit and pleasure 
which your book gave me.” 


THE BATTLE 


FOR 


INVESTMENT 
SURVIVAL 


By G. M. LOEB 


partner, E. P. Hut 
ton & Company 
N. Y. Stock Ex- 3 
change brokerage 
firm, reveals 35 
successful years of 
market know-how 


34 “How to Make Profits" 
Chapters Include: 


Is there an ideal investment? 
Pitfalls for the Inexperienced . . . 

What to Buy — and When 
Importance of Correct Timing . . . 

Money from Market Letters 
Miracle Plan Investing . . . Invest- 
ment Trust Investing is Average 
Investing . . . Spending, Taxation 
and Inflation . . . Qualities of 
Good Investment Advisor . 
Technical Observations. 











EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE FOR 10 DAYS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—ORDER AT ONCE 


poms ee 
HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Dept. F-6 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT 
SURVIVAL. Within 10 days ! will send you $3.17 
(plus 3% sales tax if delivered in N. Y. C.), or 
return the book 


Name....... 


Address 


SAVE: Enclose $2.95 (plus 3%, N. Y. C. sales tax) 
and the book Will come to you postpaid. If not 
completely satisfied, same return privilege. 








of a severe winter. Others like North- 
ern Natural, El Paso and Panhandle 
Eastern are collecting higher gas rates 
under bond. Texas Eastern also upped 
its profits by merging a producing 
subsidiary, and is now busy with 
plans to convert its “Little Big Inch” 
to an oil products pipeline. El Paso 
banked extra cash from its ventures 
in uranium and mercury. It also 
rang up larger profits from oil re- 
fining and petrochemicals side lines, 
as did Tennessee Gas and Panhandle. 
Across the board, the carriers were 
receiving benefits from increased ca- 
pacities and higher load factors. 

With five months of what almost 
certainly will be the best year in their 
history behind them, natural gas men 
sing a changed tune. No talk of an 
impending gas shortage. No word of a 
revolt in the gas fields. Just statistical 
reports that draw a profile of pros- 
perity. 
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NO SPARKLE 


Unlike its competitors, there 
is no zip in root beer-making 
Charles E. Hires Co.’s off- 


season reports. 


Americans’ thirst being what it is, 
most soft drink manufacturers these 
days are bubbling over with pros- 
perity. Not so, however, one of the 
most famous of all, Philadelphia’s 80- 
year-old Charles E. Hires Co.,* the 
nation’s best-known supplier of root 
beer. Hires’ sales and earnings nor- 
mally rise and fall with the nation’s 
thermometers. Only in its final fiscal 
quarter each year, when the weather 
is hot, is there normally any fizz in 
Hires’ earnings. 

Thus it was no surprise last month 
when Hires’ president, young Peter 
W. Hires, 33, grandson of the firm’s 
founder, announced another net loss 
for the first half of Hires’ fiscal year 
(ending September 30). 

This year the root beer producer’s 
showing was particularly flat. For its 
first half, Hires reported a net loss of 
$213,886, 41% more than last year, 
and twice as much red ink as the 
company showed in 1954. But that 
was not all. Hires’ Canadian subsid- 
iary, whose earnings are not consoli- 
dated in the parent company’s re- 
turns, also posted a loss. President 
Hires’ explanation: increased ex- 
penditures for promotion and ad- 
vertising. His perennial hope: warm 
weather. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
1214; low, 11. Dividend (1955): 60c. Indicated 
1956 payout: 60c. ———— per share (1955): 

Tick HRS. 


$1.02. er symbol: 
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1950 1951 195 


The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives 
weight to five fectors: : ones 





2 
3. 
4 
5 


5 ore for 

the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 

Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 

tive figures for five components, all of which are 

subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49— 100) 


Feb. (55) Mar. April 

135.0 136.0 
111.6 111.8 
102.0 100.8 
109.3 115.3 


150.0 150.0 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


June 

139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept. 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Dec. 
144.0 
114.9 
103.5 
116.5 
159.5 


Nov. 
144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
165.4 





MARKET COMMENT 


It’s Good for Us, But It’s Not Fun! 


WE were all prepared for it, but it’s 
not coming now! 

The immediate threat of a run- 
away business situation has vanished. 
So has the immediate threat of a run- 
away stock market. In the long run, 
that’s all to the good. But for those 
who have bought stocks recently, 
hoping to skim off some cream, it is 
not so pleasant. 

This column has been somewhat 
cautious recently, but, in the opinion 
of the writer, not cautious enough. 
If the DJ Industrials go to 550 or 600 
this year, it will be later, not now. 

' Even that 490 area, where the de- 
cline is hesitating as this is written, 
may not hold. It all depends on how 
many people elect to sell. The market 
is thin, and won’t take selling in vol- 
ume without giving ground; and the 
inspiration to buy for immediate re- 
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by L. O. HOOPER 


sults is definitely 
weak. 

What’s hap- 
pened? A com- 
bination of unfa- 
vorable factors is 
converging in the 
business situation 
at a time when stocks are “high” in 
relation to swollen earnings. The 
effect of these unfavorable factors is 
compounded by a restrictive credit 
policy, aimed to “tame the boom” 
painlessly. 

The credit policy may, and prob- 
ably will, be eased; but changes in 
the availability of credit find slow 
response in business. 

The credit authorities deal with a 
delicate mechanism, and they have a 
difficult problem—particularly if they 
do anything effective enough to slow 


down a boom and then reverse them- 
selves early enough not to spoil it. 
But that’s what we expect of them, 
and in this case it certainly was well 
worth trying. Whatever happens, 
the results won’t be so unpleasant as 
they would have been if the Federal 
Res:rve authorities had allowed 
nature to take its course. I think this 
boom will be controlled, and that we 
will go on to conquer new worlds of 
prosperity after a healthful pause. 

What unfavorable factors have 
converged in the business situation? 
A partial list would be: 

(1) Last year’s overproduction and 
overselling of cars is limiting the 
1956 activity of the industry. 

(2) Housing starts are down a 
little, due partly to less credit. 

(3) The textile industry is not do- 
ing well. 

(4) The retail apparel lines have 
not had a good spring season. 

(5) Farm income is off again. 

(6) In anticipation of higher steel 
prices (or a strike?) users of steel 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 





HOW YOU CAN NOW AFFORD 
WHAT A MILLIONAIRE INVESTOR 
WOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


The Whole Story of a Special Professional Securities Management Service... 
Especially for Those with Investment Funds of $8000 to $50,000 


ITS OBJECTIVE: TO MAKE MORE MONEY FOR YOU THROUGH LOWER-TAXED CAPITAL GAINS 


YOU AND I KNOW that the moneyed 
men of today put the problem of man- 
aging their investments squarely on the 
shoulders of professional investment 
counsel. 
Yet, while competent private securities 
management can be readily employed 
by those with large funds... 
This same service has not (until now) 
been reasonably available for those 
who need it most—the investor who has 
from $8,000 to $50,000 in cash or 
securities. 
LIKE THE MAN OF GREAT 
WEALTH, this other man also, with 
reasonable safety and prudence, wants 
to realize good income from his invest- 
ments. But, even more important, this 
man needs to increase his total worth 
to the point where it will more surely 
give him the comforts, the peace-of-mind 
and the security which he wants to enjoy 
for the rest of his life when he is ready 
to start taking it easier. 
If you are such an investor... this 
message is for you. 
IN THE BEGINNING. Let’s go back a 
little and pick up the story from its 
beginning. Parts of it you may already 
know. Up until a few years ago, as you 
may know from articles or advertise- 
ments in Barron’s, Forbes, the New 
York Times, Fortune or other publi- 
cations—1 was head of an organization 
bearing my name which published one 
of the larger financial advisory services 
from offices in New York. 
It was highly successful. 


However, at that time it became more 
and more apparent to me that — there 
was 2 big gap_between the “furnishing 
of the facts” and the “actual doing. 
MANY A MAN and woman who was 
busy with other matters wanted more 
than just the analysis and recommenda- 
tions that we and other financial serv- 
ices might provide. Many wanted an 
experienced securities manager to shoul- 
der the complete responsibility of taking 
the action in a planned manner. 

SIX YEARS AGO our Manager of 
Accounts set up a special Pilot Account 
with a few thousand dollars of his own 
money. The primary purpose of that 
account was to prove what could be 
accomplished with even a small account 
...if it was managed according to a 
long-range plan. 

The pre-determined objective was to 
make each $1,000 of starting capital 
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grow to $5,000 in as short a period of 
years as possible. 





What Happened? 





Due to a fortunate combination of good 
conditions, good luck, good management, 
and sticking to plan ...a Certified Public 
Accountant’s audit now shows that the 
pre-determined goal of making every $1 of 
starting capital grow to $5, has already been 
substantially exceeded. 


TO MAKE A LONG STORY SHORT, 
my key associates and I, convinced of 
the soundness of our investment plan 
and what it should continue to do in 
the years ahead, came away from the 
hustle and bustle of New York to this 
quiet, lovely Southern California town 
of La Jolla. 


Our work here is the management of 
our own investment funds and funds of 
others who want their securities man- 
aged by the same principles with which 
we manage our own. 


We manage large accounts, of course. 
But we specialize in management of 
securities for those who start with us 
with cash or securities valued between 
$8,000 and $50,000. 


For nearly four years now, we have been 
specializing in professional securities 
management for such accounts. We now 
manage _ securities accounts f : 
who live in 43 states and 6 countries 
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abroad. 


The mechanics of providing full scale 
professional securities management for 
relatively small accounts is accom- 
plished by a unique procedure we call 
Group Management... the Mansfield 
Mills Group Management Plan. 


Now, please, don’t expect a magic 
formula. 








The Plan is this simple— 





We make the same management deci- 
sions in your account and several other 
securities accounts of about the same 
size as yours, and for clients who have 
investment objectives similar to yours. 
ACTUALLY your account remains a 
separate individual account in the cus- 
todianship of y There is 
no commingling of funds. You can with- 
draw funds from your account, add to 
your account, cancel our management, 
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or close out your account at any time 
and for any reason. 

Unlike most mutual funds, it does not 
cost you a commission of 8% to 9% to 
get in. You pay no penalty to get out. 
Nobody, we included, can withdraw 
funds or securities from your account. 
Only you have that right. 


Through a unique arrangement, buy and 
sell orders for stocks are combined for 
your account and for others in your 
Group. 


In this way, several management effi- 
ciencies formerly available only to large 
accounts of wealthy people are now just 
as possible and just as resultful for 
accounts of from $8,000 to $50,000. 


Now if you are just a curiosity-seeker, 
here is where you should stop reading 
this message. You will save your time 
and my time, too. Because from this 
point on, this message is worthwhile 
only to investors who have a minimum 
of $8,000 in securities or cash and who 
are seriously interested in whether or 
not they can use professional securities 
management applied with the objective 
of helping them accomplish substantial 
capital gains. 





Now, let’s be specific— 
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Here’s exactly what it costs you to employ 
professional securities management by hav- 
ing your account managed under this special 
plan: 

Fees are based on the size of your account. 
The rate is '4 of 1% per quarter for any 
portion of the first $50,000; and 4 of 1% 
per quarter for amounts above that figure. 
If your account amounts to $10,000 your 
cost is $50 for each 3-month period. If your 
account is $20,000, the cost to you is $100 
for each 3 months—and so on. 

The minimum amount you may pay per 
quarter is $50. 

These fees are fully deductible expenses for 
income tax purposes. 

No contract or agreement is signed. 

You may cancel our management at any 
time. 





James M. Barrie once said, “The life 
of every man is a diary in which he 
means to write one story, but writes 
another; and his humblest hour is 
when he compares the volume as it 


is with what he hoped to make it.” 


MMMMMM 
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WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“I became interested in the Mansfield Mills 
Security Management through the recommen- 
dation of a friend whom I consider an excep- 
tionally successful businessman. My personal 
experience with the Organization has been 
pleasant and profitable. If 1 would mention any 
negative point, it would be that I have felt 
their plan has been somewhat more conserva- 
tive than I would have followed.” 

— Businessman, Kansas 

. . . 

“I have every confidence in Mansfield Mills 
integrity and sincere effort to do the best they 
can for me. The greatest argument for having 
a managed account is the freedom from re 
sponsibility ... Probably the least worrisome 
use of funds would be life insurance annuity, 
but I feel almost as much confidence in the 
Mansfield Mills long term success — and with 
much greater return.” 





—Businessman, Illinois 
. * 





What Complete Management Means. 





1., Peace-of-Mind. You eliminate 
V that problem of “should I, or 
shouldn’t I do something.” As 
one client said: “To me the great- 


est value is relief from mo 
decisions and later worry lest 
did not make palate ee} 


Responsibility. You shift the 
be fe ility of the constant 
watching of your securities 
squarely onto the shoulders of 
your Professional Securities 
Manager. You can travel, you 
can be busy with other matters, 
yet you can relax with knowl- 
edge that your stocks are being 
continuously watched. 

3., Diversification, Under our Group 
Management your account can 
have the same desirable diversi- 
fication that we use in large 
accounts. 


4. You Pay No Odd-Lot Premium. 

w By altel orders we save you 
the %th or %th point premium 
that you otherwise would pay 
the broker when fewer than 100 
shares of stock are purchased or 
sold. 

5, Lower aa One of the few re- 

Jd maining egitimate ways to 
amass wealth in the face of 
today’s brutally high taxes is to 
realize lower-taxed capital gains. 


85% _of a — lar value of all 
ansac th h b 


at have been 

ade st rs in our 
Pilot heouat havi ve_been_long- 
term capitai gains. 


NOW—We Come To The Important 
Point Of Why This Message Is Written 
To You. 


IN THE PERIOD AHEAD, it is our 
judgment that your chances are going 
to be excellent for building up your 
investments to the point where they 
should take care of you in your later 
years better than ever before in history. 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


CALIFORNIA 














LA JOLLA, 
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“My general feeling can perhaps be summa- 
rized best by the following: Under the glass 
on my desk I have a motto, ‘A YEAR FROM 
NOW what will we wish that we had done 
yy = My wish is that I had started using 
the Mansfeld Mills management service the 
first time he brought it to my attention.” 
— Businessman, Honolulu 
. . . 

“All the statements made in Mansfield Mills 
literature and correspondence have been borne 
out in practice. It is a comfort to let someone 
else do the worrying when they do it so 

profitably for me.” 
— Businessman, 
“I think I can best express my estimate of 
Mansfield Mills management service by saying 
that in my will I have recommended that my 

devisee continue to use your service. 
— A Retired Executive, Mississippi 


North Carolina 


As be Fairless, retired Chairman 
of U.S. Steel, expressed it: “I personally 
think that we are on the threshold of 
one of the greatest periods of prosperity 
that this country of ours has ever 
known.” 


Do not misunderstand. We do not intend 
to imply that we are expecting a per- 
petual bull market. For over a hundred 
years the history of the American 
markets has been a series of declines as 
well as advances. But the important 
thing is that the professional securities 
manager does not fear change. He wel- 
comes change. That is one of the factors 
he counts on to help make money. 

IN A NUTSHELL, our business is com- 
plete management responsibility for 
your account. If you are looking for 
lengthy financial analyses, field reports, 
technical discussions and reasons why 
you should buy this stock or sell that one, 
you are not interested in what we have 
to offer. 


But if you are looking for professional 
experience to weigh the evidence, make 
the decisions and take the action for your 
account in the same manner that we 
manage our own funds... then perhaps 
we can help you. 











Do Not Make A Decision Now. 





Naturally you are not ready to make a 
decision about this matter now. The 
purpose of this message is simply to ask 
you... 

Whether or not you care to have us send 
you an explanatory booklet so that you 


MANSFIELD MILLS 


may have the essential facts before you, 
so that you may seriously consider the 
matter. 

WHAT THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS 
I realize that this message has given you 
nothing but a general outline of pro- 
cedure. Obviously you want more facts 
than have been provided here. You want 
to know who Mansfield Mills is. You 
want to know more about the risks in- 
volved. What safeguards are employed 
to minimize them. You want to know 
what present clients have to say. 
WE HAVE NO PERFECT ANSWER 
TO INVESTING. Never expect to have 
such an answer. We do not think that 
we have such superior knowledge that 
you could not do as good a job yourself 
if you could devote your full time to the 
job. 

But, we do have an advantage. In the 
first place, we have been working at it 
for many years. In the second place, we 
do nothing else. We like it. We live it. 
It is a full time job. (As William Peter 
Hamilton, an early editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, once said: “In the long 
run, the professional will win oftener 
than the amateur.” ) 

LET ME MAKE IT CLEAR, your use 
of the request form does not obligate 
you in any way. It costs you nothing. 
But, please, be courteous of my time 
and respectful of your own. 

Fill out and mail the request form below 
only if your interest is genuine. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ''RETIREMENT INVESTMENT PLAN’ 
MANSFIELD MILLS + Securities Management * La Jolla, California 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet 


“Retirement Investment Plan,’’ 
securities management service. 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other 
than that I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in 


with my plans. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


(1 I depend upon my securities account for some income as well as capital 


gains. 


0) I do not at present need income from my securities account. Capital 
gains is my number one objective. 
My securities fund, including stocks and cash, amounts to about 
. $ 





which gives the facts about your 
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Only ONE MAN in 1000... 


KNOWS THE INVESTMENT PROFIT POTENTIAL OF 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FOR EXAMPLE ...DO YOU KNOW THAT:— 


$1000 Aetna Life is now worth* $12,860.00 
Conn. General “ 31,150.00 

INVESTED Continental =“ 55,250.00 
ON Lincoln Nat'l“ 56,555.00 
JAN. 1, 1943 Southland Life 25,200.00 
IN THE Travelers e 8,790.00 
SHARES OF West Coast Life “ 52,260.00 


*As of May 1, 1956 


We have a a SEVENTH and REVISED EDITION 
our Special Bulletin entitled 


“12 REASONS FOR INVESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS” 


which contains specific suggestions on stocks 
which we believe are attractive for investment today. 


This Bulletin will be of particular interest to holders of 
mutual fund shares and to investors who are considering the 
acceptance of profits in cyclical or speculative stocks and the 
reemployment of funds in investment-grade issues. 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed for $1.00. . 


Please use coupon below. 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 
Members Boston Stock Exchange 
85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J.H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please mail a copy of your Revised Edition of Special Bulletin on Life 
Insurance Stocks. Enclosed is $1.00. 








HOOPER 











PIONEER 
FUND, 
INC. 


6 STATE STREET 


Consecutive 113th Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
Scien ab tie onpial seas af ® dividend of 11 cents a share from 
this Company has been declared con anak ated” diettonlh of 1 
payable July 13, 1956, to share- cents a share, payable June 15, 1956 
holders of record June 8, 1956. to stockholders of record at the close 
EMERY N. LEONARD of business May 31, 1956. 
Secretary and Treasurer WAYNE R. BENZING 


Vice President 
‘menus Mass., May 21, 1956 o May 14, 1956. esiden 




















(CoNnTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


have been buying more of this mate- 
rial than they have been using. 

(7) Regardless of what the figures 
may show, part-time production in 
the automotive industry has cut down 
consumer buying power a little. 

(8) Russia’s emphasis on economic 
warfare rather than on munitions has 
led to some questioning about the 
activity in defense industries. 

(9) Here and there commodity 
abundance has appeared. 

(10) Household equipment line is 
increasingly competitive. 

(11) Here and there people need- 
ing banking accommodations have 
been unable to obtain loans as large 
as they think they need. Business is 
not “bad,” but it is not as good as 
people hoped it would be. 

All this, as I see it, is “good for us” 
but it is not fun—especially for in- 
vestors and speculators who would 
like to have the stock market always 
a one-way street. Too many of this 
generation of stock market partici- 
pants, I fear, have come to think that 
we can’t have reactions running more 
than 10% or so. 

The very fact that the biggest set- 
back in about three years was only 
114%% maximum in the DJ Indus- 
trials has lulled too many “new” 
people—people who knew not 1929- 
1933 and 1937-38—into complacency. 
I’m not sure that I know how these 
people will act under pressure; but 
I do know that the market is too thin 
to absorb any considerable volume of 
liquidation without giving ground. 

I'm guessing that this decline to 
around the 490 area may be followed 
by some kind of a recovery, but that 
there will be further declines later 
this summer which will not hold at 
490. My reading of the charts sug- 
gests that 470 might be a more solid 
support area. 

I don’t accept the idea of a bear 
market, and it rather seems to me 
that a decline to around 470 or some 
such figure might add to the dura- 
tion of the bull market, especially if 
the business trend gets turned 
around late in the summer or in the 
fall. I’m in sympathy with what the 
FRB has tried to do, and I would ex- 
pect a reversal in time to make busi- 
ness show definite signs of recovery 
in the fall before election. 

Since there is a long lag between 
credit moves and their business 
effect, we might see some favorable 
credit news before too long. The 
stock market might make an abortive 
bullish response to such a move, but 
I do not think it will reacquire its 
former head of steam until the busi- 
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ness situation effects begin to show. 

There always is a possibility that 
any stock market diagnosis may be 
defective, and there are many readers 
who will not accept my reasoning; 
so I shall comment on stocks. 

It seems to me that Chesapeake & 
Ohio (64), paying $3.50 and earning 
$8 to $9 a share this year, is a good 
way to implement the bullishness on 
coal in a quality stock .. . It is ex- 
pected that General Railway Signal 
(83) will earn $10 or $11 a share this 
year, and the stock may be split some 
time this summer. This company is 
doing well and should continue to do 
well. Capitalization is small and 
simple. . . 

U.S. Foil B (54) still looks like the 
cheapest way to buy into the alumi- 
num industry. Each 100 shares of 
this stock really represent about 97 
shares of Reynolds Metals (75) and 
Reynolds Metals this year could have 
cash flow earnings of $6 to $6.50 a 
share ... Weakness in Bendix Avia- 
tion (52) is due to a poor statement 
for the March quarter. The June 
quarter statement may not be much 
better, but the company’s backlog 
again is improving. I continue to 
like the stock on weakness for the 
ae 

These motor shares, especially 
Chrysler (which I unfortunately sug- 
gested at the wrong time), may be 
pretty well down in price, but there 
is not much incentive to buy them 
except for the longer pull. Those 
who buy now may have to be very 
patient. The chart suggests that 
Chrysler’s logical support area should 
be around 58 to 60. 

I continue to think that some of 
these “growth” stocks at 25 to 35 
times earnings are too rich. Back in 
1929, in early September, a most dis- 
tinguished professor in economics at 
one of our large eastern colleges came 
to me and asked what I thought of 
2,000 shares of North American Co. 
common which he owned at a spec- 
tacular profit. The stock was selling 
around 180, earning $4.51 a share in 
1928 and $4.82 a share in 1929. It was 
paying a quarterly dividend of 24%% 
in stock, as he put it “yielding 10% 
on the price.” Note that this “growth” 
stock, “good quality” for its type at 
the time, was selling at almost 40 
times earnings. 

With all the emphasis at my com- 
mand I told him to sell it “before he 
left the office and put the money into 
Liberty bonds.” He didn’t—because I 
did not “seem to realize that this is 
a growth stock yielding 10% in spend- 
able income.” This man at that time 
was one of the country’s first authori- 
ties in corporation finance and rail- 
roads, but he was inoculated and in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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15 Stocks Out of 700... 


. of which it can be said: each yields from 6.2 to 8.5% per annum currently; their 
appreciation potentiality as a group to the years 1959-61 is 3 times as great as that of all 
700 stocks as a group (60% versus 20%); their Quality Ranks range from C+ to A—, 
with most in the B or B— categories; each is underpriced relative to this year’s earnings 
and dividends as normally capitalized. 

Our analysts have selected these 15 stocks from the 700 under constant year-round 
study by The Value Line Investment Survey organization of security analysts, one of the 
largest in the world devoted to investment research. For that portion of your funds 
which is not now committed to reserve bonds or cash, but for which you seek larger 
than average income and greater than average long-term appreciation, this list of 
diversified medium-grade stocks that are still undervalued in a market in which the 
leading “blue chips” are radically overpriced should be of great interest. 

The selected 15 stocks are listed in a recent Fortnightly Commentary of The Value 
Line Investment Survey, a copy of which will be sent to you at no extra charge under this 
Special Introductory Offer. Included is relevant data on quality, price, current yield, the 
yield expectancy 3 to 5 years hence on the current price, price appreciation potentiality 3 
to 5 years hence, the current value in relation to this year’s earnings and dividends, and 
the number of the page in The Value Line Ratings & Reports section on which you will 
find a full page analysis of each stock now and at least once every three months from now. 

It is one of the anomalies of our institution-dominated stock market that the dis- 
crepancies in yield between the relatively few top-grade stocks and the medium-grade 
stocks is without precedent. Of course, there are reasons for the low estate to which many 
medium-grade stocks have fallen. But a careful analysis of the list of fifteen proves them 
to be radically undervalued not only in terms of current income and earnings but in 
terms of long-term appreciation as well. 

SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special Introduc- 
tory Offer, the Value Line list of 15 selected stocks PLUS the 64-page issue of Ratings & 
Reports covering Steel, Motion Picture and Finance stocks. In addition, you will receive 
in the next four weeks new full-page reports on each of 240 major stocks and 14 in- 
dustries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Your bonus issue analyzes 
41 stocks including: 

Allegheny-Ludium 

Youngstown Sheet & T. 

Jones & Laughlin Inland Steel 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Sharon Steel 


ABC-Paramount Warner Bros. 
Paramount Pictures Loew's 


Bethlehem Steel 
Wheeling Steel 
Harbison-Walker 
National Steel 
C.1.T. Financial 
Commercial Credit 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of The Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 240 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1956 
earnings and dividends and of earnings, dividend and price appreciation prospects 
during the years 1959-61. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supple- 
ments. (Annual subscription $120.) *New Subscribers only. 

Plus the Selected List of Fifteen Stocks and the 64-page 
Steel and Motion Picture edition at no extra charge. 


Republic Steel 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Eastman Kodok 
Nat'l Theatres 
Stanley Warner 
and 18 others 


Address 


EAs I eae Bf ESR Sie RP ee ne 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-62 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 





LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


May 16, 1956, 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25c 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,000 
shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 
standing and ed to receive divid: 
payable June 15, 1956, to stockholders 
record at the close of business May 25, 
1 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 


© share on the outstanding 

‘ommon Stock of the Company, 

payable on June 30, 1956, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on June 
14, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 

Vice Pres. & Treasurer 

















BUYING POWER 
wee ee 


Undertone Condition 


KG the effect of 


WG SHE 
Wed 


‘orces controlling tren 
We tabulate the 
volume action 
lot issues traded on the N. 
Stock Exchange 
Those who know the market's under- 
tone condition have the advantage over 
those who do not! 

Ask for Report F-34 
Covering Present Situation 
Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for 
month’s trial on prompt refund basis 
if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Original Publishers 
me ~ to Tabulations 

releases from 


New York, "chicago. Los Angeles 





[YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


A valuable and timely 7-Stock 
Check offered by Babson’s Reports 
as a persona! service to investors. 


Just list 7 stocks you own or are 
planning to buy. Babson’s research 
department will check your stocks 
immediately against its present 
HOLD or SWITCH list. 


This urgently needed stock check, 
by the Country’s oldest personal in- 
vestment advisory service, can help 
you avoid losses and grasp available 
profits that exist today. 


Send your list with name and 
address today. HOLD or SWITCH 
advice — based on more than 51 
years’ experience and extensive re- 
ate Rae be sent promptly for 

action. NO COST OR 
OBLIGATION. 


Dept. F-55 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass.— 











ax the Careful saa >: 


8% Ba Men 


Se on Persone! Savings, Trust Funds, ‘ 


PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 

ASSOCIATIONS j§ 

Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION %& 
te All accounts insured by Federal Agency 3 ' 
Wk Fully Protected Mail Program > 

Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 

plete information. 2 
NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 33 
ss 
=e 176 W Adams St ¢ Chicago 3 Iii. 2 
Financial 6-2117 Mote 2-4439 F 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Stocks for New Investing 


To readers who desire to make new 
investments at the present time, I 
suggest consideration of the follow- 
ing: 

American Stores is the fourth- 
largest food chain, operating 995 re- 
tail food stores, of which 740 are self- 
service supermarkets. A majority of 
the stores are in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In addition to handling 
nationally advertised food products, 
the company has developed a wide 
variety of its own brands. Supermar- 
kets are operated under the name 
Acme. Gross sales last year amounted 
to $624 million, and _ earnings 
amounted to $4.87 a share. An annual 
dividend of $2 has been paid in each 
of the last 5 years; in addition, a stock 
dividend of 5% was paid in the past 
3 years. Financial condition is strong, 
capitalization consisting of $22,750,000 
long-term debt, and 1,515,000 shares 
of common stock. I recommend this 
stock for long-term appreciation pos- 
sibilities. Meanwhile, one obtains a 
good yield on the present price of 53. 

Broad Street Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has been recommended 
in this column several times in recent 
years. It is a steadily growing insti- 
tution, with its main office in the cen- 
ter of Philadelphia, 7 branches within 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


the city limits, : ’ 
and 3 branches in 

the suburbs. On 

March 31, 1956, 

deposits amounted 

to $109,971,000. 

Earnings last year 

were $4.65 per 

share. On the current dividend of 
$2.20, the stock yields 5.2% at its 
present price, 42. This is a very at- 
tractive yield. Stock outstanding 
amounted to 268,000 shares at the 
close of the year. 

Colgate-Palmolive is the third-larg- 
est soap manufacturer in the United 
States, and the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of toilet soaps, tooth paste 
and shaving cream. Sales last year 
amounted to $285 million, earnings 
were $5.47 per share. A dividend of 
$3 was paid, with an increase possible 
this year. Foreign sales are substan- 
tial, and are not included in the sales 
mentioned. Current assets amounted 
to $100 million at the close of last 
year, and current liabilities $24 mil- 
lion. This is a first-class stock, and 
yields more than 5% on its present 
price, 55. Price range last year and 
this year has been narrow, 62-55. 

Columbia Gas System distributes 
natural gas in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


VERAGES 
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West Virginia, Kentucky, New York, 
Virginia and Maryland. In the last 
five years, an annual dividend of 90c 
has been paid. But in view of the ris- 
ing trend of both gross revenues and 
net income, it would not be surpris- 
ing if the dividend were increased to 
$1 later on. At its present price, 154, 
the yield is 5.8%. If the dividend 
were later increased to $1, the yield 
on the present price would be 6.4%. 
The stock is attractive because of its 
nice current yield, and for its pros- 
pects of moderate appreciation. 

Deere is the second-largest manu- 
facturer of agricultural equipment, 
and “its products are well regarded. 
The company has branched into the 
chemical fertilizer field. For the year 
ending last October, sales amounted 
to $339 million, earnings were $3.91 a 
share. Financial condition was excep- 
tionally strong; current assets 
amounted to $359 million (of which 
$99 million were cash items), and 
current liabilities, $54 million. While 
earnings recently have not been good, 
it seems to me that the stock is at an 
attractive buying level, 26. Net work- 
ing capital, after deducting funded 
debt and preferred stock, amounted 
to $31 a share. 

Duquesne Light provides electric- 
ity in the highly industrial Pittsburgh 
area, to a population of approximate- 
ly 1,550,000. As is well known, this 
area is particularly noted for its out- 
put of steel, pig iron, coal and coke. 
Other important industries located in 
the district include glass, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, steel fabricating, 
railroad equipment and electrical 
equipment. At its present price 
around 35, the stock yields 5.1% on 
the current $1.80 dividend, but it is 
possible that sometime next year, the 
dividend might be increased to $2. 
Should this occur, the yield on the 
present price would be almost 6%. 

General Tire & Rubber makes tires 
and has diversified into chemicals and 
plastics, jet and rocket components 
and fuels, radio and TV broadcasting. 
Sales last year amounted to $295 mil- 
lion; earnings, $6.29 per share; divi- 
dend, $1.82 per share. Tires now con- 
tribute well under half of sales. I 
think the stock is a good long-term 
speculation, particularly on reactions. 

Oliver Corp. is the fourth-largest 
producer of agricultural equipment. 
Recently the 25c quarterly dividend 
was reduced to 15c; but I think this 
has been discounted by the low price 
of the stock, 11. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, Oct. 31, 1955, current 
assets amounted to $88 million, and 
current liabilities, $26 million. Net 
working capital, per share, (after de- 
ducting all prior obligations) is sub- 
stantially more than the present price 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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WHICH SECURITIES 
SHOULD | OWN? 


That depends largely upon your 
investment objectives, and your personal 
circumstances. And, of course, successful 
investing requires careful analysis of 
market levels and detailed evaluation of 
individual issues. 


Our research department has just produced 
a new booklet which explains investment 
planning briefly, and then outlines 9 
sample portfolios of varying amounts for 
different investment objectives. At this 
time it is a particularly helpful booklet 

to have. Write or call for your copy... 
there is no obligation whatever. 


Harris, UPHAM & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Main office: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * REctor 2-6300 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “WHICH SECURITIES SHOULD I 
OWN” which outlines 9 sample investment portfolios. 


Name idiiehecataaasile 


Address 





Next Selling Point 








Are the Odd Lot’ Indexes 
Likely to Indicate it? 


The Drew Odd Lot Indexes are usually quick to detect 
changes in the underlying structure—either way. For those 
who are concerned with the next selling point—the latest 
Drew Studies may clarify the probabilities. The two latest 
Reports and next week’s issue will be included without charge 
in connection with 30-60 days trial at less than one-half the 
regular rates. 


Drew Investment Associates C1) 4 weeks — $5 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. [] 9 weeks — $8 


Send your Two latest Reports—The next issue—Monthly chart of Odd Lot 
Indexes—and all the Drew Studies for the period indicated. 





12 STOCKS 
WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


Attractive Now on Basis of 
Price « Earnings Record 
Liberal Yield * Good Prospects 


Are you among the investors who recog- 
nize certain advantages of owning shares 
in DEBT-FREE companies with only one 
elass of stock? No Bond Interest to 
meet! No Preferred Dividends to pay! 
ALL NET EARNINGS, after taxes, accru- 
tortie papeess C OF SHARE OWNERS, 
vidends or pl back for Future Growth. 
Then you'll want FINANCIAL WORLD’s new 
study of “12 ATTRACTIVE STOCKS WITH 
FI CLAIM ON PROFITS.” Backed by long, 
unbroken dividend records, these 12 apne 
grade issues have been selected from a 
fi 10 debt-free stocks as being IN ABOV PAV. mn 
AGE POSITION in today’s market, with well- 
protected better-than-average yiel Ids. 


If you want the boiled-down business 
and financial facts that will hel Ip you — 


and receive 
CLAIM on PROF. 
ITS”, and why they should a; I to investors 
*s market, “‘Which Stocks in Line for 
and “8 STOCK BENEFICIARIES 


besides many other 
——— aids ot, Svatenths  ennean, = 
next rt oy ts valuable “IN- 
DEPENDENT Listed Stocks” 
—to help ‘Teacnes a ane judge of stock 
values and investment opportunities. 
Or, send $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) including all the above, 
PLUS comi 1956 Annual $5 “ K FACTO- 
GRAPH” M. AL (ready about Aug. 10) to 
help the alert investor in judging relative 
merits of hundreds of stocks. 72 
oe ne nod on Making Money in 
urities, FREE y now, saving us cost 
i billing. Money Back any 30 Days if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WoRLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





4 ADnUAITH : 
ONT, 


Bulletin upon Request 


T. ROWE PRICE 
and ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Investment Research and Counsel 


10 LIGHT ST. © BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Is There Trouble in Paradise? 


On the surface, at least, the case for 
an aggressive bullish market position 
is on the defensive. 

Witness the following: new car 
sales have been lagging, and the de- 
cline in automobile production is 


| greater than had been earlier ex- 
| pected... 


the important residential 
industry likewise is not 
its anticipated spring re- 
siliency .. . the textile industry is in 
the throes of a readjustment, and the 
farm implement business is poor .. . 


building 


| a high rate of inventory accumulation 


is posing a threat of an overall mal- 
. there has been weak- 
ness in sensitive business commodi- 


| ties such as steel and copper scrap 
| prices. 


Matter of fact, it is so easy to be 
concerned over the business outlook, 
one might wonder at the market’s in- 
difference to these obvious causes for 
concern. Moreover, there are other 
cautionary considerations which 
might be measured, such as the fact 


| that a Republican victory this fall 


may not be as much of a certainty as 


| had earlier appeared likely. All of 


which could spell a lessening of the 
confidence factor, and confidence 
spells the difference between a higher 
or lower price-times-earnings ratio. 

The answer probably is three-fold: 
(1) the market’s indifference has 
been solely in terms of the averages, 
for many individual issues have kept 
in touch with their harsh realities; 
(2) divergence is the price of nor- 


| malcy and an economy where every- 
| thing is 
} not the rule; 
| body of investors has kept its sights 
| on the sustaining forces and the fact 


“in gear” is the exception 


(3) consequently, the 


that this is an era of rolling readjust- 
ments. 


In this connection, it is significant 


| to note that there is still an excellent 


chance of a later business upturn. 


| For one thing, the capital goods boom 
| remains in force; witness the fact that 


industry is programming as much for 
1957 as it will spend this year for 


| plant modernization and expansion. 
| And 1956 expenditures are at a record 


high. Secondly, the trend of govern- 
ment spending is upward and credit 
is likely to be eased in coming 
months, which means the funds with 
which to finance the boom will be 
available. Thirdly, automobile de- 
mand should be stimulated by the 
coming introduction of new models, 
and overall consumer demand should 


| improve. Whatever indigestion was 


caused by last 
year’s spending 
spree now is being 
corrected and con- 
sumer credit is in a 
much healthier po- 
sition. Even the 
well publicized ills 
of the farmer are being eased by the 
upturn in meat prices, which account 
for nearly one third of farm income. 

Naturally, no one can be sure— 
not even Betty Furness and West- 
inghouse—but the fact remains that 
we are approaching the strongest of 
the seasonal market patterns. Spe- 
cifically, in 20 of the past 30 years, 
the June low was above the May 
low, and in every year, the June low 
was bettered at some time in sub- 
sequent months. Matter of fact, in 29 
of the past 30 years, the August high 
was above the May low.:And in 21 
of the past 30 years, the July low was 
above the May low. Thus, as long as 
the business roof does not fall in— 
and there is no immediate prospect 
that it will—a selectively constructive 
market policy will carry its own re- 
wards. 

Which stocks are attractive now? 
A number of them, and not neces- 
sarily those in the speculative eye in 
recent months. This because styles 
in speculation always change, and 
interest from here out is more likely 
to be concentrated in the secondary 
companies which are enjoying spe- 
cial prosperity. 

For example, Standard Brands’ 
acquisition of the Clinton Foods prop- 
erties introduces important specula- 
tive appeal to a company formerly 
known chiefly as a stable income pro- 
ducer. For one thing, the properties 
acquired are a natural complement to 
Standard Brands’ business and offer 
a number of potential long-term ad- 
vantages. Secondly, there is a distinct 
financial advantage in that the acqui- 
sition should mean an additional 75c- 
$1 per share of net earnings to Stand- 
ard Brands. While 1956 will not fully 
reflect this annual increment to earn- 
ings, Standard Brands is doing well 
on its own, and the 1956 earnings po- 
tential is in the area of $3.75 per 
share as compared with $3.01 per 
share last year. Furthermore, the $2 
dividend may be supplemented with 
a larger extra than the 15c paid last 
year. 

In like vein, the fact that Houdaille 
Industries has become an important 
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Advertisement 


1956 PROGRESS IN WALL STREET TECHNIQUES 








A NEW MONEY-MAKING 
“FORMULA PLAN” FOR INEXPERIENCED 
OR UNLUCKY INVESTORS |: 


ACTION ONLY TWICE 
ANNUALLY 


SUCCESS IS ALMOST 
AUTOMATIC 


PROVIDENCE, R. L . June 
Ist .. . T.S.—There was once a 
little German baker who became 
famous for his marvelous ginger- 
bread men. It was the ginger- 
bread that was so good; the 
candy eyes and buttons were only 
fair. But the gingerbread—it was 
always the same whenever you 
tasted it. Otto never told anyone 
how he made them, but as he was 
dying, he handed a little cracked 
wooden bowl to his eldest son and 
said: “Herman, the way to keep 
our gingerbread-men perfect is to 
fill this little bowl just level with 
ginger for each batch of cookies.” 
That was his simple secret. It 
never varied. It was the basis of 
his livelihood for over 40 years. 

There is a plan of equal sim- 
plicity for Wall Street success, 
and there is a man in Providence 
who will not wait to die before 
he hands you the little golden 
bowl. 

There are many plans—like the 
Vassar Plan and others—where 
specific investment actions occur 
only upon specific occasions . 
mostly indicated by some pre-de- 
termined gain or level in the 
“averages.” 

But, they are all to some ex- 
tent complicated. 

And, in almost every case, re- 
quire a great deal of money. 

The simple plan, as evolved by 
Carroll Tillman of Providence, 
has no complications; does not 
require much money; and _ re- 
quires only two telephone calls a 
year to your broker or your 
banker. Certainly, that is easy! 

You may be sure that Otto used 
only the finest ground ginger for 
his cookie success; and you can 
be assured now that only the 
finest common stocks are to be 
used in this simple success with 
money. As a matter of fact, only 
three stocks are required . 
great ones indeed. 

The three stocks which will be 
selected for the fortunately wise 
individuals who answer this ad- 
vertisement will be used for one 
full year. Thereafter, one new 
candidate may supplant one of 
the three. Thus, every year, while 
you still have three stocks, they 
are not necessarily always the 
same three. 

But, no matter which three they 
are, they are the cream-of-the- 
crop ... but fast. 
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Are you today, reading this ad- 
vertisement, a person who has 
tried many different ways to 
create an estate, to fatten your in- 
come, to be among those who 
seem to easily progress along the 
path of investment success? 

But, are you, despite your best 
endeavor, still behind the eight- 
ball? Still trying different meth- 
ods, different stocks, different ad- 
visors, different brokers? 

Let us change all of this for 
you. 

If you are an individual who 
has as much as $2,500. now, and 
an ability to save better than 

500. a year, this simple, inex- 
pensive, almost automatically 
provident plan is for you. 

nd, why is the TILLMAN 
SURVEY of Providence, with 30 
years of Wall Street experience 
in back of it, practically giving 
this success formula away to 
readers of Forses MAGAZINE? 
Thy? 

Because we are at a high level 
in the market! Because it is one 
in which large numbers of inex- 
perienced or unlucky investors 
will be caught and enmeshed. 
They will lose in the subsequent 
declines—whether they occur this 
year or next. This is the “snare 
season.” Avoid it. 

Thus, out of our 30 years’ ex- 
perience, we want to persuade as 
many investors of any type as 
possible to abandon their unlucky 
procedures and adopt the sim- 
plest, most easily understood, and 
most resultful of all “formula” 
investment plans. 

The plan is ready. The stocks 
are ready. The bargain point lies 
nearby. 

Are you ready? 


SUPERB STOCKS 
ASSURE SAFETY 


Four 1956 ‘ielbdanes are here 
proposed. We want every inves- 
tor, who is resolved to succeed, to 
choose THREE of these four 
stocks; and use them on the 
TILLMAN FORMULA for 
1956. You begin by buying at the 
next market low. You use only 
three of the following four. stocks. 

Here is how good they are. . . . 


STOCK NO. 1 yields but 
4.8% yet... here is “manage- 
ment” in the aviation equip- 
ment field that has never devi- 
ated from fect quality in its 
products. In 1955 sales show a 
66% increase over 1952, and 
recent order backlogs are equal 
to more than two years’ previ- 
ous sales summated. 





There is no funded debt. 
Dividends per share for 1955 
were 86% over 1952 and 1956 


should see further increases, 


STOCK NO. 2... is a leader 
in the vibrant building indus- 
try. Sales have shown uninter- 

ted growth for many years. 
Sales for each quarter of 1955 
approximated total sales for 
1948. 

Earned Surplus has grown 
without any interruption since 
1944, 

Seven dividend increases 
since 1942 indicate the excel- 
lent growth of this corporation. 


STOCK NO. 38... @ 
staunch member of the ever- 
expanding chemical field. 

mestic and foreign sub- 
sidiaries guarantee world-wide 
distribution of its products. 
The reported 1955 Sales are 
equal to all of 1946 and 1947 
combined. Stock dividends 
were given in six of the last 
seven years. Profits since 1946 


LOW COST ROUND- 


have more than equalled 1946 
assets. 


STOCK NO, 4... is simply 
a bundle of forward speed. .. . 

The growth of this corpora- 
tion is from assets of $37,440,- 
602. in 1945 to $224,693,048. 
im 1955. 

Earned surplus is now 530% 
of 1945 status, yet dividends 
were increased eight times and 
are now over 900% of 1945 
payments to investors in this 
great company. 


But, this is only part of the 
story. Your delight upon study- 
ing the simple plan will be hard 
to believe. It is so simple. It is 
so easily applied. It requires no 
care, no watching, no further ad- 
vice. It’s simply AUTOMATIC. 

If you can make two telephone 
calls a year, and have a minimum 
of $2,500., and are willing to wait 
until the next low point in the 
market, you can start a course of 
progress which agrees exactly 
with your dreams. 


TRIP 





TOUR OF WALL STREET 


No heavy expense for advisory 
fees or market losses or any 
“fringe” expenses. The whole 
thing is at an extremely low 
single price of $2.00. 

Now, if you are the kind of a 
person who must trade “in-and- 
out” every day, this plan is not 
for you. 

If you are a person, on the 
other hand, who pursues his daily 
avocation with intelligence, vigor 
and profit, and can save at least 
$500. a year from that routine ef- 
fort, this plarr is decidedly for 
you, for it will make all of your 
savings effort and all of your 
economy seem so very much 
worthwhile. 

To picture 1957 for you in ad- 
vance .. . assume that you have 
signed the coupon at the end of 
this advertisement, and have read 
and digested the simple TILL- 
MAN FORMULA; then you 
will be doing these few things ir 
this order :— 

(1) You will be getting to- 
gether about $2,500. in as- 
sets. 

You will establish your 
account with a reputable 
broker. 

You will 
the four 


(2 


select three 
stocks shown 


names. 
You will receive buying 
instructions from us with 
prices. 


You will follow the secret 
rule of success found in 
our portrayal of this “for- 
mula” plan. 


(6) At the high point of 1957, 
you will follow the further 
secret instructions of this 


“success” formula. 


(7) If you want to be extra 
careful, you will buy our 
Forecast Book for 1957 at 
$2.00. 


Thus, the maximum cost in any 
year after the first one is $2.00. 
Now, we ought to be able to as- 
sume that the possession of this for- 
mula, as a new tool for every kind 
of investor, is worth something to 
you, or you would not have read 
down this far in the advertisement. 
So, the price of the formula is simply 
2.00. With it, we will give a free 
copy of our fa- 
mous rule book 
“Two Incomes 
Instead of One.” 
Simply sign the 
coupon below; 
make your proper 
remittance; and 
hold on to your 
determinations. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE 





Name 


of | 
| Street 
above, when we supply the | 


City State 


TILLMANESuRVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 


85 Westminster St. 
Providence, R. |. 





“WHY COPPER” 


Just off the press.. 
Timely and informative... 


yours 
FOR THE ASKING 


Also information on speculative 
Copper issues, COPPER ISLAND 
MINING CO., etc., and “Canadian 
Mining & Market Review.” 

WHEELER & COMPANY 
200 Bay Street - Toronto, Canada 


Send the above, FREE, without obligation to: 


“« 











GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 
Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Illinois 














4th GENERATION of DIAMONDS 


MiAMOAUNS 10 A é 
VIAMONDS 10 Above 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


Change the Terminology 


Since the end of World War II the 
old-established phraseology for de- 
scribing the current state of business 
or the stock market has become quite 
inaccurate. The terms boom and de- 
pression, bull market and bear market 
just don’t seem to fit any more. 


The last time we had an honest to 
goodness stock market boom was in 
1946, a full decade ago, when just 
about every stock, good, bad or in- 
different, participated in the advance 
to the fullest extent. At the time of 
this immediate postwar boom it was 
very difficult to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, because wartime dis- 
location and shortages, as well as the 
excess profits tax, had completely 
neutralized and distorted managerial 
ability. of course, the day of reckon- 
ing came, and it was brutal for the 
weak ones. The “bear market” of 1946 
showed the difference between men 
and boys; it revealed the wartime 
phonies, and they never recovered 
from the shock. 

But it wasn’t really a true bear 
market. It was the beginning of what 
we have come to call a selective mar- 
ket, a word which has plagued in- 
vestors and stock market analysts 
ever since. For the past ten years it 
wasn’t good enough to be right on 
the market; you had to own the right 
stocks, too. 

Business statistics clearly show that 
we are presently enjoying—and have 
been for some time—the highest level 
of prosperity ever attained. But be 
careful to whom you quote the statis- 
tics. You might invite what we call in 
New York a “Bronx Cheer.” There is 
plenty of unhappiness around in the 
business world, and the explanation 
that this is merely a “rolling readjust- 
ment” doesn’t bring smiles to the faces 
of those who happen to be in a busi- 
ness that is going through this painful 
process. 

And the same applies to the many 
investors who can’t quite reconcile 
the mediocre performance of so many 
of the stocks they hold with a Dow- 
Jones average that has gone through 
the roof. 

In retrospect, the answer to these 
apparent contradictions seems simple 
enough. We do indeed have great 
prosperity; the fact of virtually full 
employment attests to that. But ex- 
cept where productive capacity has 
not yet reached the surplus stage, 
competition has become very keen, 
and only the best managed companies 
with sound finances and a strong 


trade position can 
come through with 
a satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit. In- 
vestors not only 
have to pick the 
right industry, but 
also have to select 
the right stock in that industry. 

Ever since security analysis became 
a profession in this country some 
twenty years ago, we have been de- 
manding more comprehensive and in- 
formative reports from corporations 
which are seeking the favor of in- 
vestors. The response to this demand 
has been gratifying, except that by 
now we are all but completely over- 
whelmed by a flood of most volumi- 
nous annual reports. Since most of 
them are issued within the short space 
of about two months, no one can pos- 
sibly do more than glance at most of 
them; at best one can read and digest 
a few. 

But “glancing” isn’t enough in many 
instances. Take the example of Pan 
American World Airways which is- 
sued a seemingly uninspiring state- 
ment showing a drop in net income to 
$1.66 a share for 1955 vs. $1.69 the 
year before and $1.77 in 1953, despite 
huge gains in passenger revenues. 
What the superficial reader of annual 
reports may overlook is that mail sub- 
sidies amounted to only $1,038,000 last 
year as compared with more than $22 
million in each of the two preceding 
years. This is truly great progress on 
the road to complete financial inde- 
pendence, and the fact that net income 
remained virtually unchanged despite 
the slash in mail subsidies attests to 
the company’s excellent control over 
costs. 

Everything points to another record 
breaking year for international air 
travel, a field in which Pan American 
is successfully maintaining its leading 
position, despite severe competition. 
The company has many applications 
pending for additional routes, such as 
direct service between New York 
and Mexico City, between New York 
and Nassau, the northern route to 
Japan, etc. But its most important ap- 
plication covers the New York-Miami 
route which would not only link Pan- 
Am’s Latin American and transatlan- 
tic services, but also give it a share in 
the lush Florida traffic. A favorable 
decision on this application would be 
exceedingly bullish. 

Pan American has always handled 
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Canadian Oils Climbing. 


BIG BOOM ON 





$10 to $60 
$100 to $600 
$1000 to $6000 





sale 





A New Research Report from Oil Statistics on: 
Why We Believe YOU MAY MATCH THESE PROFITS 





LOOK AT THESE RECENT UPSURGES 


COMPANY JAN.23. MARCHS “% GAIN 
British-American -_ 25 $43.50 23.5% 
Calgary & Edmonton... 19.88 28.25 42.1% 
Dome Exp. (West) ... 6.50 8.50 30.8% 
Merrill Pets. 13.50 18.50 
Pacific Pets. ; 

Cdn. Superior Oil 
Great Plains Dev. 
Central Leduc 
Home Oil “A” 
Husky Oil 

Triad Oil Co. 
United Oils 


16.3% 
34.8% 











YOUR FORTUNE-BUILDING OPPORTUNITY IN CANADIAN OILS 
If, in 1954, when Canadian oil prospects were good, you had 
invested $100 in any of the following typical Canadian oil 
stocks, your profits today would be: 


STOCK $ PROFIT 

om $288. 

oi 326. 

sd 340. 

“Dp” 370. 

= 600. 

al 604. 
Today, with the 1956 outlook far superior to 1954 . . . with 
Middle East tensions again focusing the spotlight on Canadian 


oil—and with investors now eaeting to oil and away from 
overly-inflated base metal shares . . 


% PROFIT 
188% 
226% 
240% 
270% 
500% 
504% 


believe your chances for exceptional profits 
is Sunndinn ote ave equally as good as 1954. In our 
ap yp 


oo i rene you will find re a on 
on TEN TO" BUY IMMEDIATELY FOR ante Prorits: E PROFITS. 


Selling from $1.30 to $50 a share, all are pioneers in Cape’ s 
black gold rush . . . all have a proven ability to find Pa 
all have immense potential oil acres .. . and bave pe APR 
management able to make the most ‘from the buge growth 
potentials of this dynamic situation. 


Canada’s Hottest Wildcatter 
Typically, one of these companies has found over 15 million 
barrels of oil during the past 5! .. and at one-fourth 
the average cost in America. Win 2 an enormous property 
spread in Canada’s oil discovery frontier, this outfit has in the 
works what potentially is one of the north’s most explosive 
wildcat plays. SELLING AROUND $11. 


A $1.30 Stock With a Big Potential 
Perhaps the finest low-priced land play oil we have yet uncov- 
ered in Canada. Next door to one the largest wet-gas dis- 
coveries, it has a big land spread now being worked by Shell 
il. Ic has one of strongest acreage positions of any small 
concern in Alberta—and it has a good stake in a just-starti 
“major” (75,000,000 barrel) oil discovery potentials. Wi 
these 3 prospects coming up, plus others in the background, 
we believe you will find $1.30 oil showing substantial 
gains. 


AND THESE ARE ONLY 2 OF THE 10 OLS TO BUY 
IMMEDIATELY — IN OUR NEW 2-PART REPORT 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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in CANADIAN "BLACK GOLD™ 


In just the past 2 years, we have watched $10 grow to 
$60 . . . $100 grow to $600 . . . $1000 grow fo $6000, 
for investors alert to the vast oil potentials up north. 


Right now, Canada’s oils are climbing in a way reminiscent of the flaming 
bull market days of 5 years ago. Galvanizing stocks into action are head- 
lines like: 


@ PHENOMENAL DRILLING SUC- 
CESSES—Explorers now are finding 
80 barrels of oil for each foor drilled 
That's 5 times more than is being 
found im America today. 


promise oil stock discovery upsurges 
this year 


@ PRODUCTION GAINS — SPIRAL- 
ING PROFITS—Crude output up 21% 


@ ENORMOUS RESERVE _GAINS— 
Crude reserves bolted 1442% to 2.75 
billion barrels in 1955 (vs a 3% U.S 
gain). And experts say they expect 
this figure to double or even triple 
within 2-to-3 years 


@ NEW WILDCAT PLAYS—'' Major 
1956 oil strikes at Red Earth, Crim- 
son Lake and Simonette ... a $60 
million exploration boom looming 
for B.C a new Alberta land rush 
over an area the size of Cuba—all 


last year, will climb another 25% in 
1956... the biggest one-year gain on 
record. This climb, plus an imminent 
U. S. crude price rise, should send 
Canada’s oil revenues up 41° 


@ THE INDUSTRY'S SPENDING 
SPREE—This year, $679,000,000 will 
be funneled into Canadian oil . the 
largest outpouring in history for any 
of the Dominion’s natural resources. 
And this could jump to $843,000,000 
if the granddaddy of all gas pipelines, 
Trans-Canada, starts as experts say 
it will. 


No wonder Canadian oils are climbing. These facts—and more—point 
the way to: an immense speed-up in 1956 of C da‘’s b i 


young oil industry . 
in Canadian oil stocks. 





. . along with a possible new bonanza for you 


GET THIS 2-PART REPORT TODAY 
FREE—With Your 5-week Trial Subscription 


Don't delay. Gains of 21° 


, 40% and 45% have been scored just in March. 


Return the coupon below and you will receive at once: 


- “CANADA'S FORTUNE-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN BLACK GOLD" with 
reviews on the nation’s 27 top oil companies. 


2. "10 OWS TO BUY 


IMMEDIATELY FOR EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS''— 


including a penny stock with dollar potentials. 
PLUS—A 5-week Trial Subscription to both the famed OIL STATISTICS 


BULLETIN and the CANADIA 


i OIL REPORTS for ONLY $5.00. 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 


Babson Park 
Massachusetts 


Specialists in Oil Industry Investment Advisory Services Since 1923 


cond, Re your new 2-p 


Report ‘CANADA 
TUNE BUIL ING. OPPORTUNITIES IN 
BLACK GOLD" and “10 OWS TO 
BUY IMMEDIATELY FOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY PROFITS." 


e 7 enter my subscription 

weeks to OIL STATIS- 

Tics BULLETIN and CANA- 

DIAN OIL REPORTS at the 

introductory rate of $5.00. (This 

-- 4 open to new subscribers 
only). 


art Re- 
A's FOR- 


CO | enclose $5 C) Please bill me 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


__ ZONE STATE 


SEND NO MONEY NOW unless you 
prefer. We will be glad to bill you. 




















Diversification 
Profit Potential 


Here in a single security are 
the diversified growth and 
profit potentials so many inves- 
tors look for. 

e Insurance 

e Aircraft Parts 

e Retail Discount Sales 
e Railway Salvage Sales 


Diversified Financial Corp. of 
America, operating in the grow- 
ing gulf coast area, represents 
a single investment in numer- 
ous fields. 


We feel this stock merits your 
consideration. Just fill in the 
coupon for latest information. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
Members American Stock Exchange (Assoc. ) 


70 Wall St., N.Y.5 WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on 
Diversified Financial Corp. 





Name 





Please Print 


Address___ 
City. 
Sa ORC 


State 











THE FUNDS 


Institutional Holdings of 
——Life Insurance——— 
Company Stocks 


200,614 
13,000 


Company 

Aetna Life Insurance 

Beneficial Standard Life 
California-Western States Life 34,374 
Columbian National Life 13,439 
Commonwealth Life & Accident 24,961 
Connecticut General Life 42,070* 
Continental Assurance 489,883 
Continental Casualty 194,075 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. 657,060 
Gulf Life Ins. Co. 68,960 
Jefferson Standard Life 9,400 
Life Ins. of Virginia 27 472 
Lincoln National Life 58,855* 
Mass. Protective Assoc. 15,900 
Monumental Life Ins. Co. 9,095 
National Life & Accident 113,575 
Northwestern National Life 12,935 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co. 44,639* 
Transamerica Corp. 38,300 
Travelers Insurance 357,940 
United States Life 188,277 


*adjusted fur stock dividends 
Ref.: Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
EARN 


current rate-per annum : 


Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


FIRST 
WESTERN SAVINGS 


Ak a 
‘ AN A ATIO?P 





= THE INDIANA STEEL 
“S PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 59 
The Board of Directors declared a 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the Common Capital Stock, 
payable June 11, 1956, to shareholders 
of record as of May 25, 1956. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
May 4, 1956 





INSURANCE STOCKS 


MutTvat Funps, like many other in- 
stitutional investors, have not failed 
to note the long-term growth poten- 
tial of life insurance stocks (see 
table). It is not hard to understand 
why. Some of the reasons noted by 
mutual funders: 

e Last year life insurance sales hit 
a record $48 billion, assets of life 
companies now total $90 billion and 
indications are they will continue to 
grow. 

e Better living and health stand- 
ards tend to lower mortality rates and 
thus lower the rate of death claims. 

e Insurance companies are favored 
by low taxes (7.8% on investment 
income and 1% of the premium vol- 
ume on accident and health insur- 
ance). 

e Life insurance companies pay out 
modest cash dividends supplemented 
by stock dividends, plow back most 
of their surplus and income from in- 
vestments. 

Manhattan’s de Vegh Mutual Fund, 
Inc., one of the insurance stock en- 
thusiasts among the funds, has this to 
say: “We are interested in life insur- 
ance stocks for their growth potential 
which is accelerated by substantial 
plowback.” The de Vegh Fund started 
business in 1950, with about 18.9% of 
its then $250,000 assets invested in 
insurance stocks. Present insurance 


holdings are about 8.53% of the fund’s 
$12.5 million assets as of last March 31. 
But de Vegh is by no means alone. 
Other funds which hold life insur- 
ance stocks include: Wellington 
Fund, George Putnam Fund, Pioneer 
Fund, Life Insurance Stock Fund, 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund, Scud- 
der Stevens, Growth Industry Shares, 
Inc., and National Investors Corp. 


MUTUAL FUND PROBE? 


Forses’ Washington bureau reports 
that the Senate Banking Committee 
is taking a quiet look at the mutual 
fund industry. The Fulbright group 
will decide later this month whether 
| it should follow its 1955 “friendly 
study” of the market with a full scale 
1956 “study” of the funds industry. 
Right now Robert Ash Wallace, the 
committee’s able young staff director, 
is hard at work on a report. When 
this is in, the committee will decide 
| its course. At any rate, however, it 
| will be too late to hold hearings dur- 
ing the current session of Congress 
and they would have to be put off 
until fall. 

Here are some of the points the 
senators are interested in: 

e What impact does big-scale mu- 
tual fund buying and selling of stocks 
have on the stock market? 

® Do the funds, in effect, act as a 
stabilizing influence on the price of 
blue chip stocks by stepping up pur- 
chases when prices start to slide? 

e Is the mutual fund industry, with 
its $8 billion in assets, becoming an 
undesirable concentration of eco- 
nomic power? 

e Are the casualty and life insur- 
ance companies becoming big holders 
of mutual fund shares? 





WALLACE (L) & FULBRIGHT: 





Another year, another probe? 


Forses, June 1, 1956 





NUMEROLOGY 

Last month Manhattan’s Broad 
Street Investing Corp. got around to 
counting its stock holders and found, 
to the delight of its energetic public 
relations director, that it had pro- 
duced something of a numerological 
oddity. “The 1956 increase in Broad 
Street shareholders,” announced he 
proudly, “is exactly 1,956.” 

The numerical coincidence how- 
ever, was not the main point of the 
survey, which also produced the fol- 
lowing vital statistics: 

e Of Broad Street’s 18,256, 44% 
were women. They outnumbered the 
men by nearly two-to-one. The re- 
maining 32% consists of joint ac- 
counts, fiduciaries and organizations. 

® Union, tension, profit-sharing and 
and employee funds, which many 
mutual fund men consider to be one 
of their most promising fields for 
conquest, rose slightly on the Broad 
Street stockholders’ roster, from 45 
last year to 56. 


ADDITIONS & SUBTRACTION 
American Mutual Fund, Inc. added 
Air Reduction, American Airlines, 
Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., Bendix 
Aviation, Filtrol, Florida Power & 
Light, General American Transporta- 
tion, IBM, Pepsi-Cola, Rayonier, Re- 
public Steel, Reynolds Metals. 

Increased holdings of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary, Armco Steel, 
Climax Molybdenum, Commonwealth 
Edison, Container Corp., Diamond 
Alkali, Federal-Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ings, Inc., Great Northern, Hallibur- 
ton Oil Well Cementing, Int. Harves- 
ter, Int. Paper, Kaiser Aluminum, 
Middle South Utilities, National Tea, 
North American Aviation, Royal 
Dutch, Sinclair Oil, Socony-Mobil 
Oil, Texas Utilities, Union Oil, U.S. 
Gypsum, U.S. Steel, Worthington 
Corp. 

Eliminated: Aluminum Co. of 
America, American Cyanamid, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, du Pont, Hercules 
Powder, McGraw Electric, Ohio Oil, 
Philco, and United Airlines. 
Affiliated Fund added Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass, Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
Atlantic Refining, Burroughs Corp., 
Carrier Corp., Colgate-Palmolive, 
Continental Can, General Telephone, 
Johns-Manville, Kimberly-Clark, 
Masonite, Philco, Pitney-Bowes, U.S. 
Plywood and Victor Chemical. 

Eliminated: Dresser Industries, Gulf 
Oil, Gulf States Utilities, Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing, and Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas. Composite Fund, 
Inc. increased holdings of Anaconda 
Co., Int. Harvester, Kern County 
Land, Shamrock Oil and Kroger. 
Eliminated: Admiral Corp., Olin 
Mathieson and Interstate Bakeries. 


Forses, June 1, 1956 





TIME TO BUY THIS 
POTENTIAL BLUE CHIP? 


GENERAL CAPSULE CORPORATION 
PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH 


year 1955. 


monopoly in industry. 


Figures released by General Capsule Corporation’s management announce that production of 
their patented one-piece seamless capsules for medication and various industrial uses has reached 
a volume during the first four months of 1956, six times greater than the output for the entire 


Gelatin capsules are consumed in the billions of units. 
year by year, the. capsule field has been in the control of one major producer. General Capsule 
Corporation’s engineers, after several years of research and development, have perfected and are 
now producing first seamless capsule. This great advancement in capsulation permits manufac- 
turing and filling of a capsule in same operation, an amazing accomplishment which, while strongly 
competitive in cost, raises quality of finished product. Major users are welcoming end of virtual 


GROWTH APPRECIATION FACTORS 
Seamless capsule is new, revolutionary patented process. 
Management long experienced in capsule field. 
Company's present equipment on 24-hour schedule with backlog of orders. 
New equipment arriving in 90 days, should triple output. 


A ‘Big Business’ product and expanding 





chemical and many others. 





Used by some of the largest nationally advertised brands. 
Serves such diversified industries as pharmaceutical, medical, food, cosmetic, 


Company financially sound. Very conservative capitalization. 


Class A Common Shares Around $3.00 Per Share 





Send for Free Report on this very worthwhile growth situation 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, WN. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-1600 


F-6-1 





HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5—A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


: 
: Please send me your 
§SSR reports for 1 
4 month’s FREE trial. 
+ 


Name 
Address 
City 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month’s trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 


P SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS FSS SS SSS SSS SS SSF SSS Cee eee ee 


1 Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-38, Seaford, New York 


State 


Leseaecene 











To reach the Top 
FORBES 


is Tops 











THE TRUTH ABOUT 


SAVINGS & LOAN 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your money? Worried 
about the stock market? Want up te 34% % on your money 
—with insured safety? Then the Insured Associations de- 
serve your careful consideration. Our free Special Report 
gives you illuminating to questi like: 





@ Which Associations pay 3% %—with Insured 
safety? 


© Shovid you insist on insurance? Why? 
© How can you tell which are insured? 

® How can all your funds be protected? 
® What's the best time to open an account? 
© Let dividend: ? Spend them? 


@ How is money easily placed, easily with- 
drawn? 


@ Why do you need a reputable broker? 
@ Why are the broker's services free? 

@ How to pick the Association best for you. 
@ How to open an account. 





Prudent people are now placing over $23,000,000 daily 
in the Insured Associations. The high dividends—plus 
safety—have already attracted some 12 millian accounts 
- ++ Net only from private individuals but also from: Trust 
Funds; Pension, Welfare & Retii # Funds; Labor & 
Credit Unions; Churches & Sch Corporati + 
Partnerships. 








FREE COPY 


Send for free copy of this indispensable Special Report— 
of sel dA iati Mail this notice, to- 





B. RAY ROBBINS CO., DEPT. M-3 
501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17 (42 St) MU 7-0067 





"Fabian Bachrach Photo 


HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that won 
the B. C. Forbes Prize Book Award, 
“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE.” Hailed 
as another “Peace of Mind.” Once you 
read a copy, you'll want extras to share 
with your friends this Christmas. On sale 
at leading book stores, $3.95, or direct 
from publisher. 

For your copy of Harry Hepner’s “The 
Best Things in Life” simply return this 
ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 3% sales 
tax) and your name and address to: 


Forbes Inc., Dept F61, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


52 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


its financial affairs conservatively and 
well. Its entire fleet of flight equip- 
ment is carried at depreciated cost of 
only about $100 million whick is far 
below replacement value. The com- 
pany’s other assets and investments 
are on the books at correspondingly 
low values. Even on that basis, how- 
ever, the 6,152,000 common shares 
have a book value of $18.56 a share, 
which is about the present price for 
the stock. 

In view of Pan American’s increas- 
ing independence of subsidies and its 
favorable earnings outlook, the stock 
seems undervalued and attractive on 
a semi-speculative basis. Continua- 
tion of the 80c dividend rate is the 
minimum expectation. 

Armour & Co. has not paid a divi- 
dend on its common stock since 1948 
and that payment of 90c a share was 
the only one in the past 19 years. 
Obviously, this is a stock that cannot 
possibly be considered for investment, 
but as a speculation it has intriguing 
possibilities. 

First of all the leverage for the com- 
mon stock is tremendous. A small 
common stock capitalization with a 
present market value of barely $90 
million is the sole beneficiary of 
Armour’s potential earning power. 
The company’s sales volume has aver- 
aged more than $2 billion a year for 
the past nine years, which means sales 
of $500 for each of the 4 million com- 
mon shares presently outstanding. 
Even a modest 1% profit margin 
amounts to earnings of $5 a share. 

Of course, Armour has not been 
able to earn even 1% on sales in re- 
cent years, except under abnormal 
conditions as prevailed in 1946 and 
1950-51. But it seems that the man- 
agement’s great effort to improve 
operating efficiency is on the verge 
of bearing fruit. Large sums have been 
spent on the modernization of facili- 
ties, especially the main packing plant 
in Chicago which finally is operating 
in the black. 

Increasing stress has been placed 
on developing the company’s exten- 
sive by-products divisions which com- 
prise vegetable oils, soaps, leather, 
glue, wool, fertilizer and pharmaceuti- 
cals. The latter division produces 
ACTH, insulin, thyroid and liver 
preparations, and pituitary hormone 
products. It is estimated that Armour’s 
non-food lines alone produce an in- 
come of around $2 a share, or about 
as much as National Distillers is earn- 
ing from both its liquor and chemi- 
cal divisions. 

Decisive for Armour’s prosperity, of 
course, is the meat business in which 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 188 
60 cents per share. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 37 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record June 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 30. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 18, 1956 








The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, farm and industry 


On May 22, 1956 a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable June 
12, 1956 to stockholders of record 
June 1, 1956. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 

Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 














PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 162 


The Board of Directors on May 16, 
1956, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 60 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on July 12, 1956, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 12, 1956. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Cuaistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 





Forses, June 1, 1956 














profit margins normally are narrow 
even for the most efficient operators. 
In this respect a more optimistic at- 
titude now seems warranted as the 
large expenditures for improvement 
of facilities are beginning to pay off. 
At the annual meeting in February, 
the company’s president stated that he 
would be “very disappointed” if this 
year’s earnings did not equal the $18- 
million figure mentioned by a stock- 
holder. Actually, estimates for 1956 
run much higher, somewhere between 
$20 and $23 million, which would be 
equal to earnings of $4.40 to $5 a share 
on a basis of 4,566,000 shares to be out- 
standing if all 500,000 warrants are 
exercised this year, as seems likely. 

Selling at less than five times esti- 
mated 1956 earnings and well below 
one-half of its book value, Armour 
common stock at 21% has attraction 
as a capital gains speculation. The 
outlook for resumption of dividend 
payments, either in stock or cash, is 
favorable. 


GOODMAN 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


of the stock. The stock looks good for 
low-priced speculation. 

Pure Oil is a medium-sized com- 
plete oil unit, and has considerable 
natural gas reserves (principally in 
the Gulf of Mexico). The company’s 
crude oil production amounts to about 
48% of refinery requirements. Last 
year, earnings amounted to $4.05 per 
share on a gross volume of $485 mil- 
lion. At the end of last year, current 
assets amounted to $145 million; cur- 
rent liabilities, $49 million. The stock 
is now around 45. The present indi- 
cated dividend is $1.60 a share. I think 
this stock is a good inflation hedge. 

A leading railroad, Southern Paci- 
fic operates 13,459 miles of road, ex- 
tending from Portland, Oregon to Los 
Angeles and to New Orleans; also 
from Odgen, Utah to San Francisco. 
Extensive interests are owned in 
traction, oil, lumber and other enter- 
prises. A 50% interest is held in Pa- 
cific Fruit Express and 88% in St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroad, as well 
as some 4,000,000 acres of land. 
Earned $6.22 per share last year, and 
paid a $3 dividend. It is interesting 
to note that all changes in dividend 
payments since 1942 have been up- 
ward. I think it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the dividend might be in- 
creased to $3.50 in the next year. The 
stock has done little in recent months, 
is now 54. The area served by SX 
has experienced a rate of growth 
much larger than the nation as a 
whole. 


Forses, June 1, 1956 











GD What Is 4A Waviant/ 


in the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown for greater appreciation 
than any other type of stock in past markets and probably will do so again. For example, in 
the past d de, the stock warrants of Atias Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, 
United Corp., and R. K. O., to name some, showed $500 investments appreciating te as much 
@s $100,000 in a few years! 





What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself giving you the right to buy 
company stock at a certain price for a specified period of time, which may be 1 year, 5 years, 
10 years or with no limit at all, some warrants ing perpetual (such as Tri-Continental). To 
see how such warrants can become very valuable look at the R. K. O. chart. In 1940 R. K. O. 
reorganized and warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R. K. O. common stock at 
$15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R. K. O. common stock was selling around $2.50 
and with general pessimism rife, the waivants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 6% cents. 
Obviously few expected R. K. O. to sell above $15, where the warrants would 

actual value. How the picture changed in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R. K. 
advanced to $28 and the warrant being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 


in to have 
. common 

Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for apprecietion? 
When R. K. O. common went from $2.50 fo $28, @ $500 
investment went to $5,625. When R. K. O. worrants went 
from 6'%«¢ to $13, the same $500 investment went to 
$104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 times as much os 
the common! 

What about warrants in this market—today? There are 
many long-term and perpetual warrants from past yeors, 
and 1954 saw many new worrants appear, both in the 
United States and Canada. 


ano 
WARRANTS 


Every investor interested in capital appreciation should 
know what opportunities exist in warrants. He should know 
why warrants are issued, exact what they are, how they 
r¢ be profitably bought and sold, and what warrants trade 

in today’s market. He must study all of this carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, 
warrants hold at least as much danger as promise. if yeu are interested in capital appreciation, 
the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing a copy of 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in the securities field 
ond from a host of average investors, for its clarity of style and the worth of its information. 
it gives you the whole of the common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current 
at no addit cost, describing the current o —— in warrants in today's 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50¢. For your copy, Mill 
in the coupon, attach $2, and mail immediately. Or you may send for free descriptive folder. 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, 


Attached is $2. Please send me ‘‘The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants” by Sidney Fried, together 
with Current Supplement. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 
*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





Should You Hold DRUG STOCKS? 
a SEND JUST $1 for Special 


sei ay* DRUG INDUSTRY STUDY! 
0° 


Here are specific recommendations! Just off the press. 
By our research staff. Don't ~ think you know—act 


NOW—get the long-term outlook, the market perform- 
EXTRA! ance! This study reveals them. Send only $1. 


You will receive 5 Use this cou 


Miciption to'sur com. | INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY (Report F-10) 
922 Laguna Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


= financial serv- 
ate o: “Profits Enclosed is $1 for your special Oil Study and Trial Offer: 


' 
| 
| 

through Research" | 
| 
| 


and 

“A Positive invest- 
ment Program — 
1955-1956." 

Report F-1 
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nial badtnnedtnestidth teat ECONOMIC and MARKET 
NEXT IMPORTANT $$ ANALYSIS 

LETTERS ..... Send for free current letter 
Prove & fe yourself ! GILLETT INVESTMENT SERVICE ING. 


Ww. DB. GANN Reseorch, Inc. 
Box 6248 St. Louis 21, Me. 2969 Lincoln Ave. iverside, ti. 


























Pullman 
Incorporated 


90th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 


and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 14, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
May 31, 1956. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 








AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 217th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of twenty- 
two and one-half cents (22'¢) 
per share has been declared 
upon the capital stock of this 
company, payable July 2, 1956, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 8, 1956. 
On May 1, 1956, the capital 
stock was split four-for-one. This 
dividend at the annual rate of 
90¢ on each share of the cur- 
rently outstanding 1,200,000 
shares of stock represents an in- 
crease of 15¢ per new 
share over the previous 

yearly rate. 
ALBERT H. RusseELL, 
Vice President & Secy. 

May 15, 1956 


CASUALTY . SURETY - AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 











SEABOARD 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


85th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors Fo Ses 


board Finance Com 
Sy gy ae 


a Pag pd 10, 1956 to stock- 
record "June 21, 1956. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The directors also 


4 E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


April 26, 1956 








TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Natural rubber prices have plum- 
meted 40% since December, now stand 
at about 30c a pound in New York, 
compared to 50c six months ago. Cut- 
backs in auto production, increased 
use of synthetics, heavier-than-nor- 
mal Far Eastern stocks, increased use 
of tubeless tires, all contributed to 
the decline. One result: rumors of 
tire price cuts, particularly in truck 
tires, which use more “natural” than 
passenger car tires. 


Hogs now cost 45% more than they 
did last December. The price on the 
hoof is now $17.25 a hundred pounds, 
up from last year’s 14-year low of 
$11.75. Pork men believe the rise will 
continue, expect the price to hit $20 
by midsummer. 


U.S. car owners will burn almost 4.1 
million barrels of gas a day this sum- 
mer, a 4.7% increase over last year’s 
hot weather period, according to the 
Independent Petroleum Association. 
And, the Association says, demand 
for all kinds of petroleum products 
will rise to 8.6 million barrels a day 
for the six months begun April 1, a 
4.9% rise over 1955. 


Phillips Oil Co. is well on the way 
to bringing its two new synthetic 
rubbers (philprene VP-15 and phil- 
prene VP-25) into full-scale produc- 
tion. Developed through use of a new 
vulcanizing system, the philprenes 
are stronger and more flexible at low 
temperatures than general purpose 
rubber. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., which 
recently produced its 675 millionth 
pneumatic tire, holds the world’s 
record for turnout of casings. The 
company needed 17 years to build its 
first 25 million, but now turns out 
that number in eight months. 


A suit against General Motors by 
the Justice Department for monopoliz- 
ing the bus manufacturing industry 
is “a strong probability,” say congres- 
sional sources. More than a few Sena- 
tors, some of them conservatives, are 
known to feel that GM should be 
broken up into as many as three or 
four separate corporations. 








UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable 
June Ii, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
on May 28, 1956, 

C. H. McHENRY 

Secretary 




















CRANE CoO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on June 
20, 1956, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on June 
1, 1956. 
K. L. KARR, 
Secretary 








E.1. bu PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


UPON 
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Wilmington, Del., May 21, 1956 


The Board of Directors has deciored this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/ 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 87'2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able July 25, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on July 
10, 1956; also $1.50 a share on the 
Common Stock as the second quarterly 
interim dividend for 1956, payable June 
14, 1956, to stockholders of record ot 
the close of business on May 28, 1956. 


P. S. pu PONT, 3rp, Secretary 














The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
1956, to shareholders of 
business on June 
» 1956. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN CORCORAN, 

Vice-President & Secretary 

May 21, 1956. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 





toxicated by the psychology of the 
day. I just can’t help thinking about 
him when I see the attitude of some 
people toward today’s growth stocks, 
some of which frankly are discount- 
ing growth 5 years or more in ad- 
vance. Sometimes it may pay to 
share your profits with Uncle Sam. 

I don’t think many of these 1956 
growth stocks ever will sell at 3% of 
their present prices, as North Ameri- 
can Co. subsequently did, because I 
think another 1929-1933 is impossible. 
But I do think some of them will sell 
down enough to make it profitable for 
present holders to pay a 25% capital 
gains tax on their profits. 


LURIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 





potential beneficiary of our expand- 
ing road building program not only 
highlights the important strides made 
by the new management, but intro- 
duces a new element of speculative 
appeal. The new company has wid- 
ened its non-automotive lines, wit- 
ness the facts that profits from the 
quarry business are now at an annual 
rate of $1 per share, and only about 
55% of this year’s sales will repre- 
sent automotive parts. Discontinu- 
ance of unprofitable lines, a more 
efficient operation, increased business 
on the 1957 models and the diversifi- 
cation referred to earlier point to a 
1956 earnings potential of $2.25-$2.50 
per share. This will compare with 
profits of $1.81 per share in 1955 and 
97c per share in 1954. 

In the drug field, several issues are 
of interest. Pfizer, for example, is one 
of the more reasonably priced stocks, 
what with a 1956 earnings potential 
of $3.50-$3.75 per share—which com- 
pares with earnings of $2.94 per share 
in 1955. All plants are operating at 
capacity. There is a better price tone 
in bulk vitamins and antibiotics and 
sales gains are being registered in the 
company’s newer products. 

Warner-Lambert is another inter- 
esting issue, what with a 1956 earn- 
ings potential of $4.25-$4.50 per share 
as compared with $3.46 per share in 
1955. The integration of the Warner 
Hudnut & Lambert operations has 
been largely completed—a new and 
more efficient cosmetic plant will be 
ready this summer—and good prog- 
ress has been made in developing 
Bromo-Seltzer into an _ important 
earnings contributor. Incidentally, 
both those companies will soon intro- 
duce a new tranquilizing drug. 
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TENNESSEE®S% 
GAS 


TRANSMISSION @ 
COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS : 
TER OF ons * 





The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
DIVIDEND share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable July 2, 1956 to stockholders 

NO. 35 of record on dune 8, 1956. 


Jd. E. IVINS, Secretary 





GENERAL 
: PRECISION 


| EQUIPMENT 226th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


CORPORATION A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 

NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS upon the stock of BuRRoUGHS 
Taw Ooeed of Bivettace tan dedaned CorpPoraATION, payable July 20, 
the following dividends, each pay- 1956, to shareholders of record 


able June 15, 1956, to stockholders at the close of business June 22, 
of record at 3:30 PM, June 1, 1956. 1956 


$4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 





The regular quorterly dividend of SHELDON F. H ALL, : 
$1.18% per share. Vice Presiden: 


COMMON STOCK Detroit, Michigan, 
A dividend of 60 cents per share. 


meee tone || Burroughs 


and Secretary 


May 10, 1956. 





























STEEL 20. 


CORPORATION et 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 165 
On April 26, 1956, the Board of 


Biron voted a cash ved st ||} TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
5 ‘ 
ppvate Jaze, tose," "|| | FOX FILM CORPORATION 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 
At the same time a dividend of dies on ‘he dine C Stock 
$1.50 a share was declared on the of this Corporation has been declared 
6% Preferred Stock payable June payable June 30, 1956 to stockholders 
= 1956, to holder of record same of record at the close of business on 
ate. June 15, 1956. 
R. A. YODER = 


: j : DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Vice President—Finance ae a 





A quarterly cash dividend of $.40 per 























Johns- Manville MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
Corporation 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
May 3, 1956 
can A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) 
The Board of Direc- cents per share was declared, payable 
tors declared a quar- June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 
V] terly dividend of 50c 





oa. these en she at the close of business June 6, 1956. 


Common Stock pay- An extra dividend of seventy-five (75¢) 
able June 8, 1956, to cents per share was declared, payable 
holders of record June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 
May 28, 1956. at the close of business June 6, 1956. 


JOHN G6. GCREENBURCH, 
Treasurer 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


COMMON DIVIDEND — 


May 15, 1956 





WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred 
Stock payable July 1, 1956, to holders of record June 15, 1956. 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable July 1, 1956, to holders of record June 15, 1956. 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 1UF 





L. R. Comfort 


Treasurer WARDS 


CAKES | 











Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following dividends 
for the quarter ending June 30, 
1956: 
Class of Dividend 
Stock Per Share 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred . . . $1.02 
4.18% Cumulative Preferred . . . L045 
4.30% Cumelative Preferred... 1075 
$1.40 Dividend Preference.... .35 
Common. ...-ssee08 AS 


All dividends are payable on or 
before June 30, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record May 31, 1956. 


F. MILTON LUDLOW 








CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 69 


A —<e quarterly A 
dend of 45 cents per share 
has been declared on the 
Common Stock of Southern 
Natural Gas Company, pay- 
able June 13, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 
31, 1956. 
H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: May 12, 1956. 



































Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 58 
on Common Stock 


© Regular quarterly of 60# per 
share 
© Payable June 20, 1956 
© Record May 24, 1956 
Wa rer A. Pererson, 
Treasurer 
May 15, 1956 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
ea8 ®, 
* +, 


* 
%e ° 
@a8 

At the regular annual meeting held April 18, 
1956, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25¢ a share, payable 
une 5, 1956, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 11, 1956. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 


























IBM internationat susiness 
@ MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The 165th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


he Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
fied day declared a Quarterly Cash i vagend of 
per share, payable June 9, 1956, to 
stockholders of fecord s at the close of business 
on May 22, 1956. Transfer books will not be 
Checks prepared on IBM Accounting 
Machines will be mailed. 


C. V. BOULTON, Treasurer 
April 24, 1956 








ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Books reviewed in this column are not obtain- 
able from Forbes, but may be purchased from 
your local bookseller or direct from the publisher. 


| How to Overcome Nervous TENSION 


AND SPEAK WELL IN Pustic. By Alfred 
Tack. T. S. Denison. $3. 


| ArrerR acknowledging that “there has 


been more nonsense written and 
talked about public speaking than al- 


| most any other subject,” Mr. Tack 
| proceeds to add some of his own. Sam- 


ple Tackisms: 
* “If you forget a part of your 


speech and you haven’t any notes, 
| recapitulate. Generally, the forgotten 
| passage will come to your mind when 


you do this.” 


* “Before going onto the platform, 
do remove those bulky things, pipes, 
wallets, etc., from the side pockets of 
your jacket. Do see that your tie fits 
properly into the collar space.” 

Hardly any more useful is Mr. 
Tack’s basic conclusion—the fruit of 
some 20 years of public speaking: 
“The answer to nervousness .. . is 
really simple: when you relax prop- 
erly you cannot feel nervous.” 


How To Finp a Buyer ror Your In- 
VENTION. By V. D. Angerman. Science 
and Mechanics Publishing Co. $2.95. 


“Have you an inventive mind?” If so, 
the 186 pages of this well-edited, fact- 
packed book should be required read- 
ing. In concise detail, Author Anger- 
man covers the hows, whens and 
wheres of developing an invention, 
protecting it from infringement, and 
finding a buyer. Probably the meati- 
est section: How to Find Out if Your 
Invention is Saleable. Here is an 
outline for examining your cranial 
money-maker with such test questions 
as: Are initial production costs too 
heavy? Is the market ready or is it 
too short-lived? If your brainchild 
survives these tests, the final 53 pages 
lists 140 manufacturers who might 
buy it. 


THe Power To Go, THE STORY OF THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY. By Merrill 
Denison. Doubleday. $5.00. 


In this third volume of The American 
Industry Series, Author Merrill Deni- 
son takes a 324-page excursion 
through autoland, encounters few 
mishaps and finds a rainbow over the 
horizon. Coupling the progress of 
vehicular transportation with the in- 
dustry’s own story, Denison writes 
readably of the new interdependence 
of America and the automobile. 
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With many stocks near record highs, investors are 
becoming increasingly more aware that they must 
correlate and interpret a staggering amount of finan- 
cial and economic data to stay soundly invested and 
to invest new funds wisely. As a result, some in- 
vestors, not having ready access to this vital informa- 
tion, replace calculation with emotion and often sell 
securities long before they reach their indicated 
profit potentials. Others, because of uncertainty, 
completely miss current investment opportunities at 
the very time when liquid funds are available. 
Today, the individual who attempts to manage his 
own money faces large responsibilities. Selective and 
sensitive markets place a great drain on the time of 
the investor who tries to keep himself informed. Even 
when a limitless amount of time can be spent on 
watching investments, it is a sad fact that many 
investors have no way of knowing whether they are 
keeping fully informed or not. 


FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT is equipped to serve investors who lack the 
time to appraise the stream of new financial develop- 
ments that occur daily. Then too, they may lack the 
necessary background or experience to cope with the 
complex problems of successful money management. 
Managing accounts of $25,000 and up, Forbes Per- 
sonal Investment Management has had wide experi- 
ence serving serious-minded investors. Individuals 
and custodians of funds who seek sound, independ- 
ent advice will find the FORBES organization 
thoroughly qualified to guide them toward their in- 
vestment objectives, help them safeguard their 
capital against major market reversals. Here, each 
new account is assigned to a seasoned FORBES 
Investment Counselor who may be consulted at any 
time by letter, by telephone or telegraph, by personal 


Read What Satisfied Clients Say 


“May I say at this point that I feel years younger since 
turning over the responsibility of selection and supervision 
to one who devotes all of his time to it. A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing and I reached the point where I felt 
it was time for me to pay for professional help, and I must 
say that I have certainly gained peace of mind.” E. A. B. 


“Am well pleased with the services you have been giving 


me and have confidence that you and your organization will 
continue to adequately cover my situation.” M.WS. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET TODAY 





visit. That is why we call our service Personal In- 
vestment Management. 


TO HELP YOU DECIDE 


whether FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT can help you reach your financial 
goal, ask yourself the following questions: 

1. Over the last 3 years at least, does the per- 
formance record of my account compare favor- 
ably ith that of the Dow Jones Industrial 
A verage ? 

Is my present investment portfolio so set up 
as to best attain my investment objectives? 

3. Do I have the research facilities and the neces- 
sary time to continuously watch and analyze 
the latest developments affecting each of my 
investments? 


If you’ve answered “yes” to each of these questions, 
then you probably don’t need our help and you've 
likely had unusual success in your investment pro- 
gram. However, if you now think you would like to 
know more about FORBES PERSONAL INVEST- 
MENT MANAGEMENT, our descriptive booklet 
fully discusses, step-by-step, the information you will 
need to understand the scope and purpose of this out- 
standing Service. It tells you how an individual in- 
vestment plan is set up to meet your objectives 
(steady income, capital growth, etc.), how we de- 
termine our reasonable fees, how our staff takes the 
initiative in making recommendations (to be placed 
by you through your broker or bank), and how it 
brings the large resources of the entire FORBES 
statistical-research division to bear on watching all 
your security investments. 

We believe it will be to your advantage to send for 
a copy of our informative booklet, today. 


Mail Coupon—No Obligation 


Forbes Personal Investment Management 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services of 
FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT. Will you kindly send me without obligation, 
complete details? My present investments are 
valued at approximately $ I have 
an addition in cash for available 
investment. 


Name 
Please Print 
Address 
City Zone State 


A Division of Investors Advisory pasttute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 6-1 


Is Uncertainty Losing You Market Profits 
and Peace of Mind Too? 


This FREE booklet may help you regain both! 


Send now for this informative booklet describing the 
services of Forbes Personal Investment Management 
which provides day-to-day supervision over the port- 
folio of busy business and professional men with $25,000 
and more invested in securities. 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


When Benjamin Franklin was 
asked after a session of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, “What kind of a 
government have you given us?” he 
replied, “A democracy, if you can 
keep it.” Our republic is founded on 
the principle that it will continue only 
as long as the people keep democracy 
alive. 

From Lexington to Korea, Ameri- 
can youth have fought to preserve 
democracy. With each political cam- 
paign, the people who vote keep de- 
mocracy alive. Each citizen who par- 
ticipates in community affairs is 
keeping democracy alive. Every act of 
mercy and helpfulness, every word 
spoken for freedom, keeps the demo- 
cratic spirit alive. 

Democracy is maintained by pass- 
ing it on from one generation to an- 
other in the school, in the place of 
worship, in the home. At every stage, 
it must be strengthened. Let us there- 
fore resolve to give to our successors 
a stronger republic than was passed 
on to us. —Tuomas J. WaTSON. 


In great straits and when hope is 
small, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. —Luivy. 


A man’s first care should be to avoid 
the reproaches of his own heart; his 
next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the latter interferes with the 
former, it ought to be entirely neg- 
lected; but otherwise there cannot be 
a greater satisfaction to an honest 
mind than to see those approbations 
which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. 

—JOsSEPH ADDISON. 


The efficient man is the man who 
thinks for himself, and is capable of 
thinking hard and long. 

—CuHarites W. E ior. 


In their essence there can be no 
conflict between science and religion. 
Science is a reliable method of finding 
truth. Religion is the search for a 
satisfying basis for life ... Yet a 
world that has science needs, as never 
before, the inspiration that religion 
has to offer . . . Beyond the nature 
taught by science is the spirit that 
gives meaning to life. 

—ArTHUR H. Compton. 


Initiative consists of doing the right 
thing without being told. 
—Irvine Mack. 


58 


The stamping out of the artist is 
one of the blind goals of every civili- 
zation. When a civilization becomes 
so standardized that the individual 
can no longer make an imprint on it, 
then that civilization is dying. The 
“mass mind” has taken over and an- 
other set of national glories is heading 
for history’s scrap heap.—E.ie Faure. 


B. C. Forbes: 
To succeed in business you must 
learn how to get people to do 
what you want them to do. Eas- 
ier said then done, of course. If 
any mediocrity could attain suc- 
cess, success wouldn’t be worth 
attaining. You must study hu- 
man nature. You must learn to 
fathom what people want. If they 
don’t want what you have to 
offer, you must change their 
attitude. Success is_ largely 
salesmanship. And salesmanship 
is largely persuasion, based on 
understanding. - . . Some men 
earn a larger measure of suc- 
cess than others because they 
have learned better how to in- 
fluence the mind and the will of 
those with whom they aspire to 
do business. Personality, a 
vague entity, counts heavily. 
Personality is a combination of 
many qualities. Nearly always, 
however, a winning personality 
is based on unusual knowledge 
and ability. To solve a problem, 
the first requisite is to know 
clearly what the problem con- 
sists of. To attain success it will 
help you if you realize that the 
problem consists of inducing 
people to do what you want 
them to do. 














To face tomorrow with the thought 
of using the methods of yesterday is 
to envision life at a standstill. Each 
one of us, no matter what our task, 
must search for new and better meth- 
ods—for even that which we now do 
well must be done better tomorrow. 

—JameEs F. BELL. 


There are six things that “keep us 
going”: 

First, the instinct to live, which we 
apparently have no part in making or 
deciding about. 

Second, group consciousness and 
the desire that we have to win the ap- 
probation of our fellows within the 
group. 

Third, the various interests that we 
may find in life, such as religion or 
art or some such other branch of es- 
thetics. 

Fourth, in our climate the habit of 
work. 

Fifth, the sheer joy of physical life 
that we find in hours of well-earned 
recreation after hard work—games, 
fishing, tramping the hills, a good 
book before an open fire. 

Sixth, and most important, the gen- 
eral feeling that we have that there is 
some abstract goodness or rightness 
in the world with which we may co- 
operate in making the world a fine 
place for a splendid race of men, 
women and children to live in. 

—FRANK PARKER Day. 


It is the hardest thing in the world 
to be a good thinker without being a 
good self examiner. —-SHAFTESBURY. 


A moment’s insight is sometimes 
worth a life’s experience. 
—OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Reading is like depositing money in 

a savings account. The benefits com- 

pound themselves like interest. But, 

unlike a savings account, you can 

draw on your interest without ever 
having less remaining. 

—E. M. Macutre. 


To find out what we jpresently are 
and where we are going, we must 
know what we have been and what 
others have done; and this, because 
the humanities are at once the crea- 
tion and the interpreters of the past, 
is the great purpose of humanistic 
scholarship. 

—Howarp Mumrorp JonEs. 


The best teachers of humanity are 
the lives of great men.—C. H. Fowter. 





- - 
More than 3,000 selected“Thoughts” | 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 
i 








A Text... 


Sent in by Lial Gifford, St. Johns. 

ich. What’s your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is | meneeee to 
senders of texts used. 


And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 


—EPpHESIANS 4:32 
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Cyanamid Means... 


Better 7 Better 
Rubber | ‘Better 


| belt Insecticides 
| Fertilizers 
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HE These are just a few of many better 





products available to you through Cyanamid 
research and the application of its chemicals —_CYANAMID _ 
to improve quality and lower costs. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 











BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Whatever you drive, here’s how to drive it more safely/ 


eo TIME you take to the road you have a great 
responsibility . . . to drive safely and sensibly. This 
responsibility holds good no matter whether you're travel- 
ing over the familiar streets of your home town or making 
a long vacation trip. Only when driving is done with the 
utmost care, caution and courtesy . . . at all times... can 
our streets and roads become safer for you, your fellow 
motorists and pedestrians. 


Just how urgent is it for everyone to know and obey 
traffic laws and observe the rules of the road? The answer 
is found in some shocking statistics: 


Every hour of every day, on the average, 
4 lives are lost and 150 people are hurt 
in motor vehicle accidents 


That adds up to a yearly traffic toll of over 38,000 
deaths, well over a million injuries and costs mounting 
into the billions of dollars. 


How can you help reverse this tragic trend and make 


motoring the pleasure it should be? Here are some safety 
suggestions that may help: 


v¥ 1. Check your speed—It has been found that about 
3 out of 10 drivers involved in fatal accidents each year 
were guilty of violating speed laws. Always remember to 
slow down at night and when road, traffic and weather 
conditions are hazardous. 


v¥ 2. Check yourself—Research has shown that about 
1 out of 14 drivers involved in fatal accidents had a 
physical or mental condition—such as worry, fatigue and 
sleepiness—that was a contributing factor in the accident. 
So, never drive when you're upset or tired. 


v¥ 3. Check your car—Keeping your car in safe oper- 
ating condition is your responsibility—not your me- 
chanic’s. You can judge for yourself whether brakes, tires, 
steering wheel, lights and windshield wipers are in proper 
working order. If you notice any defects, have them cor- 
rected immediately. Don’t wait until it’s time for your 
next semiannual car check to have even the most minor 
trouble corrected. 


Vv 4. Check your driving habits—Now and then, the 
most skilful drivers tend to become a bit careless. They 
may become less considerate of other drivers and of 
pedestrians—or take chances on violating this or that 
traffic law. Remember, all rules of the road are made to 
help you, not to hinder you. 


The fact that you’ve never had a mishap is no proof 
that you are the master of your car. Perhaps you've 
been lucky . . . and luck has a way of running out sooner 
or later. So, drive as if your life depended on it. Jt does! 


To help increase the safety and pleasure of your motor- 
ing, send for How's Your Driving? Just clip and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


a 

Peco e 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company “ ~ y 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. £ 5 / 


Please mail me a free copy of your 
booklet How's Your Driving?, 656-F. 


7 
os 
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